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THE XXII SOUTH INDIAN EDUCATION WEEK 


MESSAGES 


His EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF 
MADRAS, 


I congratulate the South India Teach- 
ers’ Union in organising the XXII South 
Indian Education Week throughout our 
State. It is in the fitness of things that 
the Central Education Week Committee 
has chosen as the central theme for 
discussion, “ Children—Our Citizens of 
Tomorrow ”’. The importance and 
truth of this subject can hardly be em- 
phasised and can only be minimised at 
national peril. 


The school is a Community Centre 
and there should be an intelligent and 
harmonious co-operation between the 
school, the hqme and the Community. 
It is only then that children learn to 
think and act in terms of espirit-de- 
corps, mutual responsibilitigs and team 
work so essential for national and infer- 
national amity artd peace, and truly 
prepare themselves, however uncon- 
sciously, to play their fitting part as 
useful citizens in the days to come. 


I hope and pray that the aim of the 
Education Week wilt be fulfilled with 
the active co-operation and good-will 
of the teachers, parents and the public. 


I wish the Education Week every 
success in its excellent and commend- 
able endeavours. 


* * F 

Sst. C. RgJAGOPALACHARI, Chief Minis- 
ter, Government of Madras. 

` I deem it a great honour to be asked 


to send a line of good wishes on the 
occasion of-this year’s Education Week 


RECEIVED 


of the Madras Teachers” Guild. There 
is a lof to teach, but the main thing 
is to guide the youths in the way of 
being kind and just, to be pure in 
thought, and to be good to those who 
depend on one's help and guidance. 
We may omit a lot of other things! 
These can be learnt later on. The 
thing that must be achieved is the 
building of character. This is not done 
by too much speaking about it but in 
many indirect ways. The good teacher 
is one who knows how to do this; how 
to make boys and girls eager to be 
good, honest and just and well-behaved, 
without lecturing on the subject. 


* # t+ 


Dr. M. V. KRISHNA Rao, Minister for 
Education, Government of Madras. 


Thank you for your kind invitation 
to the inauguration of the XXII Edu- 
cation Week on Monday the 20th. I 
wish the celebrations of the Education 
success. I am glad the theme chosen 
for your «discussions is ‘‘ Children Our 
Future Citizens”. Our schools and our 
educational efforts therein, in our coun- 
try to-day, have to fulfil their main 
role of training the future citizens who 
will uphold and defend the freedom 
and honour of our country. The future 
safety of democracy in the world 
demands this. 


36 * * 
THe HON'BLE THE RAJAH OF RAMNAD, 
Minister for House Rent Control. 


I am desired by the Rajah of Ramnad, 
Minister for House Rent Control to 
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acknowledge receipt of your, letter 
dated 12--10--1952 and to convey to 
you his appreciation of the work done 
“by the Union in connection with the 
XXII South Indian Education Week. 
He congratulates those taking part this 
year in the functions and wishes them 
all success. He is happy over the 
theme chosen for this year. 


Personal Assistant. 
ey # a 


Str A. L. MUDALIAR, Vice-Chancellor, 
Madras University and Chairman, 
Secondary Education Commission. 


I am glad to learn that the South 
India Teachers’ Union is once again 
organising an Education Week, and that 
for this year they have chosen the very 
appropriate subject “CHILDREN OUR 
FUTURE CITIZENS”. 


The end and aim of all education is, 
so to train the youth of the country, 
that they can play their part worthily 
and well as citizens of the State. The 
responsibilities of Citizenship are great 
in these days, and it 1s very necessary 
that the child from the very beginning 
should be trained to think in terms of 
the responsibilities that would devolve 
on it, while at the same time making 
education a pleasant task eagerly sought 
for. 


The South India Teachers’ Union has 
in previous years organised Education 
Weeks and with every succeeding year 
has, if I may be permitted to say so, 
improved on the previous year's per- 
formance. I have no doubt that the 
Week will turn out to be very inspiring 
and I wish it every success. 


a # $ 


Dr. AMARANATH JHA, President, All- 
India Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations. 


The South Indian Education Week 
has now become a normal feature in 
the Madras State. This year the differ- 
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ent educational associations are concen- 
trating on “Education of the Child”, 
If peace and good-will are to prevail 
in the world and.the world is to be 
made better than it is now, it is of the 
utmost importance that children, on 
whom the future of the world will de- 
pend, should be properly educated. It 
is also necessary that the teachers and 
parents ın charge of children should 
equip themselves for the privilege of 
providing the children with opportuni- 
ties for developing in a happy atmos- 
phere and to be brought up to become 
physically and mentally healthy. I 
wish the Education Week all success 
and trust that the organisers will re- 
ceive the co-operation of the members 
of the public. 


* # * 


MouLANA ABUL KALAM AzAD, Minister 
for Education, India, New Delhi. 


I am very glad to know that the 
South India Teachers’ Union is cele- 
brating its 22nd Education Week this 
month. I wish this Union every success 
in its endeavours. 


+ * kad 


SRI T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAN,® Chin- 
tadripet. 


The miracle of education is the living 
contact of the mind with the mind and 
this brings out the importance of the 
Teacher. There is æ danger of our for- 
getting the essential fact in our pre- 
occupation with the buildings, curri- 
cula, and methods. The history of the 
World up to the XX Century has been 
recording the greatness of Great Teach- 
ers. But the history of XX Century 
knows no great Teacher 'but only 
methods. India is the land of Teach- 
ers upto the time of the martyrdom of 
Mahatma Gandhi and we teachers of 
India should rise to the occasion and 
show to the world the immortality of 
the race of Great Teachers. May this 
Education Week inspire us all. 


t # * 





SERVE INDIA AS EQUAL EITIZENS 


PUNDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRW 


“Young citizens of India, I have been 
asked on behalf of the Headmasters’ 
Conference to say some words to you. 
Now, one headmaster by himself is a 
formidable person and when all of them 
get together and call themselves Head- 
masters’ Conference then one Is some- 
what overwhelmed. But really that is 
merely a ruse to let me talk to you 
and I am not talking to the Head- 
masters’ Conference. 


“I wish I could talk to you in your 
own language, which you would no 
doubt understand much better. I can 
talk to you of course in Hindi or, if you 
like to call it Hindustani or Urudu, but 
some of you may understand and others 
may not understand at all. But, un- 
fortunately I have probably to address 
to you in a language which many of 
you may not fully understand though 
perhaps you may understand a little. 


“TI am very happy to come here and 
see this rally. I am told it represents 
less than half of high school students 
here, because the Stadium is not big 
enough fer all of them. Well, within 
the stadeum o» elsewhere I have seen a 
very large number of students of 
various ages in various places ın the 
City, if not at functions, eat any gate 
in the streats and it has been very de- 
lightful to see their cheerful faces, 
bright young faces, because these 
bright faces themselves showed how 
they were and what they were feeling. 
I wish to talk to you from a little near- 
er to you but that could not be arran- 
ged. You are too many and I cannot 
be near every one. 


“Here you are, living in this great 
City of Madras, and here I come to you 
from Northern India. At present I 
spend most of my fime in Delhi on busi- 
ness, not for pleasure and to Delhi I 
went fron’ the City where I was born— 
that is Allahabad where the Ganges 


and the Jumna meet. That is am ancient 
city, not very big but rathef small com- 
pared to Madras. Many years ago my 
people came down to Allahabad via 
Delhi and Agra from Kashmir which is 
far away north of this great country. 
I hope you will one day go toeKashmir. 
Now, if you look at the map of India 
as you no doubt do, look at Kashmir 
right in the north and the Himalayan 
mountains and Ladakh adjoining on the 
eastern side of Kashmir, And if you 
measure the distance from there to 
Kanyakumari down in the south you 
will find it is round about 2,000 miles. 
Now this vast area between the north- 
ern tip of India and the southern tip 
of India 1s India and you and J, wher- 
ever we may live whether in the north 
or in the south or in dhe centre, we 
are citizens of this great country. You 
are, in a local sense, citizens of Madras 
if you like, but really you do not belong 
to Madras only, as I do not belong to 
Allahabad or Delhi or any place. I 
am a citizen of the Republic of India 
and you are also citizens of the Repub- 
lic of India. Remember that because. 
it is a great honour and a privilege to 
be citizens of the Republic of India. 
But it is something more than honour 
and privilege. When you have honour 
or privilege you have to do something 
about it also. ‘You have some kind 
of an obligation. You cannot get any- 
thing without working for ıt. If you 
get anything without working for it you 
do not value it. Those people who lead 
an easy and soft life without working 
for it do not value it, do not really get 
the best out of life. It is only when 
you work for something whatever it 
may be and get it after working hard 
for it, it is important for you and you 
value it and cherish it.” 

“You go in for games. You have to 
work hard to do well at your games, 
and if you do well at them and gain a 


Address to the students of.the Madras City High Schools at the Corporation 


Stadium one10—10—1952. 
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prize or a championship, you value it, 
because it has been the result of effort 

your part, of hard work, which it- 
self is good for you. 

“So, if you get something so big 
and so valuable as citizenship of 
India, you should not consider it 
something cheap which comes auto- 
matically without abligation on your 
part. So we have to do something 
about it. We haveto serve India. 


BITS OF BHARAT MATA 


“Now, what is India? Well, you 
can look at the map of this great big 
country with a large number of States 
and Provinces call them what you Will. 
There is the State of Madras in the 
south and if you go up there is Bombay, 
there is Hyderabad, there is Mysore, 
there is Travancore right on the south- 
ern tip, there is Madhya Pradesh, 
Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Sowrashtra, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bengal, Punjab, Bihar 
and Assam amd a number of other 
smaller ones. But it is India. But 
again what is India? I shall tell you 
a story. I was once travelling about 
and it grew dark and i arrived at a 
village. It was somewhere in Punjab 
and a large number of peasants came 
to welcome me. They are very stout 
“peasants-Jhats, most of them. These 
Jhat peasants, you may know many of 
them, go into our army. They came 
and welcomed me and started shout- 
ing Bharat Mata-ki-Jai. Well and 
good, I sat down with them. I asked 
them, ‘ Who is this Bharat Mata about 
whom you are talking and crying out 
Jai? These big stout peasants were 
rather confused. They looked at each 
other. They cannot make out what 
this question meant. Then one man 
said it was Bharathi. Bharathi, you 
know, means earth. They were pea- 
sants. To them Mother was mother 
Earth. It is Bharathi. Bharathi, I said, 
at what place. Is it your place, your 
village or district or your province. 
That again confused them, I went on 
questioning them and getting answers, 
They were rather annoyed. They ask- 
ed me to tell them all about it. 


“ I said, Bharat Mata is of course 
this great big country which those of 
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you who have been tq schools might 
know. This country consists of all 
kinds of things. There are big cities 
and many many Jakhs and Iakhs of 
villages and fields and forests and 
mountains and great rivers and all 
kinds of things. All this is India of 
course. But it is not the whole of 
India. Ultimately I said India con- 
sists of the people who live in India, 
not merely stones, fields, rivers and 
mountains. They too are India. So, 
I said India consists of 350 million 
people who live in India. . So you 
are among these 350 million people 
of India. You are a bit of India. So 
when you shout out “Bharat Mata- 
ki-Jai’ you are shouting out ‘ victory 
to Mother India’, ‘victory to these 
people’ and ‘victory to yourselves 
as bits of Bharat Mata’. So this idea 
that they were bits of Bharat Mata 
impressed them very much and plea- 
sed them very much. 


“We are all Bharat Mata also. Wel 
this is so. Bharat Mata consists of you 
and me and millions like us and not 
something apart from us. We are 
Bharat Mata; we are India; bits of 
India, little, little tiny bits of a great 
big thing. If we are little tiny bits of 
India, we have to remembeg that we 
must not do anything ,whick might 
bring discredit on this great big country 
of which we are little bits. We must 
bripg it honpur because that honour is 
honour for us and also we must not do 
anything to bring aħy dishonour to it, 
any discredit to it. Indeed, it is a very 
big thing working for this great coun- 
try and seeing it becoming more pros- 
perous. 


MANY WITHOUT EDUCATION 


“Again you are here, forty to fifty 
thousand children sitting together and 
you are fortunate, for you can go 
to schools in Madras City, get some 
training and later on many of you will 
go to colleges and urfiversities and then 
you will do your jobs in life. But there 
are many many little childrén who do 
not yet have the chance of” going to 
schools--many of those who live in vil- 
lages etc. They should go to school. 
Every child in India should “go to school 
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and have this opportunity of learning, 
of becoming better in body, and mind 
and in every way. We want of course 
the whole country to go ahead. But 
the whole ceuntry means these millions 
and millions of bits of India and they 
should go ahead. Remember this. 


“Remember also that all of us, big 
and small, in whatever part of India 
we live whether in the snows of the 
Himalayas or down south here are all 
equal bits and sharers of India. In 
India, there is no part which is more 
India than other. We are equal in 
India. 


“ Also you know there are many 
religions in India; some people 
belong to one religion and some to 
another. Now, it 1s up to these peo- 
ple to belong to any religion they 
like. But, they are all bits of India 
to whatever religions they belong, 
they are all sharers of India. 
not right or true to think or say that 
people of one religion have greater 
share in India and people of another, 
a lesser share. They are all citizens 
of India and religion is a matter for 
their private life and private con- 
science, not a matter relating to the 
civic or national life, but a matter 
relating to the bits of India. 


COMMUNITY OF CITIZENS 


“Then again there are all kinds of 
divisions, castes, sub-castes and ,what 
not. I am afraid, I do not like them 
at all. Further, ‘it is not a question of 
“my liking op not liking them, but rather 
of remembering that these things should 
not come in our way and create bar- 
riers. We have to build up a great 
community of the citizens of India and 
each one of us to whatever, caste, reli- 


gion, creed or Province or State he be~ ` 


longs to, is a member of that communi- 
ty—boy or girl. So, we must try to 
remove these barriers. You children, 
do not think ef these barriers very 
much. But, unfortunately, when peo- 
ple grow up, they do not always grow 
wiser. Sometimes children are wiser 
even than their parents in some mat- 
ters. Grown-ups have a habit some 


a 


It is” 
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time of quarrelling although they tell 
children not to do so. Now, we must 
learn from children in this mattere of 
not having any barrier between us but 
considering that all of us are, equal and 
to have equal opportunity. 


“If you happen to be more prosper- 
ous than another, may be good fortune 
if you like--and if you think that you 
are any better than the other, you are 
greatly mistaken. To be better or not 
does not go with fine clothing or money. 
Nor is a person who has some fine 
clothing or money is cleverer than 
others. We must see that everybody 
is given clothing, given schooling and 
good housing, then all these distinctions 
disappear. Meanwhile it is bad and 
vulgar for people who happen to have 
more money than others to think they 
are better.: If they think so, certainly 
they are not, better. 


“ So, we must build up this country 
in which millions "and millions of 
children and grown-ups work toge- 
ther co-operating with each other, 
playing together and thinking of each 
other as Wrothers and sisters and as 
equal citizens of the Republic of 
India. So, good luck to you.” 

JAI Hino! 





Approved by all the State-Governments. 
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CHILDREN--OUR CITFZENY8F TOMORROW 


BY OO 
Miss K.N. BROCKWAY. 


It is an honour to be invited to speak 
over the radio tonight on the eve of 
the 22nd South Indian Education Week. 
It has been my privilege to work for 
many years in happy association with 
those who organize these Education 
Weeks, the officers of the South Indian 
Teachers’ Union and of the Madras 
Teachers’ Guild. I have greatly ad- 
mired their devotion to the cause of 
education which prompts them to do 
voluntary work for the good of our 
schools and to give time and thought to 
the consideration of wider educational 
problems as well as io the details of 
their daily work. I join with many 
others in wishing this Education Week 
all success. 


I speak then as a teacher to teachers 
on the theme of this year’s Education 
Week—Children, our Citizens of To- 
morrow. I must confess that when I 
first read the title of this talk, hack- 
neyed words from some educational 
treatise come to my mind—well worn 
phrases about co-operation and service 
taken frem a text-book and not from 
my gwn thought or experience. But 
my further reflections were very differ- 
ent. If is a Serious thing to realise that 
the children in our schools to-day will 
be tomorrow’s citizens; the votes that 
they will cast in a futur electior and 
the part that they will play in India 
tomorrow will help to determine the 
further course of India’s history. And 
on the future of India may well depend 
the future of Asia and of the World. 

How can we teachers help in this 
business of training India’s future citi- 
zens? Surely in many ways, but not 
at all if the one and only ambition of 
our pupils is to be promoted from one 
class to another in the quickest possible 
time ; if the corporate life of the school 
means nothing fo them, and if what 
they learn at school seems to have little 
or no connection with their everyday 
life. We must admit that this is some- 
times true but it is significant that, 


since Independence, efforts have been 
made to bring the Secondary School 
curriculum in our State more closely in 
touch with every-day life. Citizenship 
training, Social Studies, Excursions and 
School Camps emphasize the corporate 
side of school life, and encourage self- 
reliance and contacts with tife outside 
the school. 

These changes are‘all to the good, 
but even more important are the tradi- 
tions and tone of the school. In a big 
school there are boys or girls from 
diffetent religious and social groups : if 
the tone of the school is good, they will 
mix together freely and treat each other 
on their individual merits. The poet 
Wordsworth said that at Cambridge 
University in his day the students lived 
together as ‘ Brothers all in one com- 
munity, scholars and Yentlemen'. He 
was shocked to find later that difference 
was paid by the world to wealth and 
social status rather than to merit, but 
his early ide#ls were not forgotten. We 
want to have those same ideals in our 
schools and to see moreover that our 
pupils show to servants and to labourers 
the same friendly spirit. It will Be 
good if our pupils can have some share 
in manual labour and if we can train 
them to take responsibility for the care 
and cleanliness of the compound--in 
little ways as weli as big--to pick up 
bits of paper lying around, to turn off 
dripping taps and to keep bath-rooms 
and latrines in decent condition. But 
these things will not happen if we 
merely talk about them. They will 
only be done if we give our pupils con- 
stant kindly supervision and reminders, 
Our aim should be that lessons thus 
learnt should be carried over to their 
homes and to the districts where they 
live. We must make them feel that 
these little things matter. A scout 
master friend of mine used to tell his 
boys that singing the National Anthem 
should mean for them that they would 
not bicycle after dark without a lamp. 


By courtesy of the All-India Radio, Madras. A talk broadcast from All-India 


Radio, Madras, on 19—10—1952. 
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It will be good if,we can get our boys 
and girls to give practical expression 
in ways such as that to their love for 
their country. | 

We must also endeavour to train our 
pupils to be men and women of inte- 
grity. A good citizen is one whose 
word everyone can trust. Children are 
seldom by nature absolutely honest. 
They learn to be honest largely by 
example and you may be sure they 
watch us cfosely in such matters. I re- 
member how impressed I was as a little 
girl when some people with whom I 
was staying at the end of a summer 
holiday would not sign a certificate 
saying that I had not been in contact 
with infectious disease without con- 
sulting. my previous host and hostess. 
I had looked upon it as a mere formality 
and I was astonished by their attitude. 
I said nothing to them but their scru- 
pulous honesty regarding the truth of 
what they signed taught me a lesson 
which I have neber forgotten. 

I have left to the last the intellectual 
training that we should give our future 
citizens. We must give them a regard 
for facts and protect them" against pro- 
paganda. They must learn to look at 
both sides of a question and mot to 
believe too easily every spoken or 
pfinted word. Whenever possible, they 
must be encouraged to find out facts 
for themselves and to learn that a 
country cannot become Utopia over- 
night. 

I have been speaking of citizenship 
training in Secondary Schools, but we 
know that the biggest problem ‘for edu- 
cationists in India is primary education 
in the villages. Here Basic Education 
has presented us all with a challenge : 
for it aims at educating the whole vil- 
lage community and at making each 
child a productive member of society. 
Basic Education at Sevagram is ins- 
piring but, as yet, no one has shown 
us how Basic Education may be inte- 
grated with the existing system of edu- 
cation in crowded urban areas. It is 
surely unfortunate to have two diverse 
a of education operating side by 
side, 

We have been- 


considerin what 
teachers can do to E 


train good citizens, 
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but we teachers must not exaggerate 
our importance. It is obviously ridi 
culous to suggest that citizenship is 
learnt only at school. How manifold 
are the forces that influence each 
future citizen—the influence. of his 
home, with its social and religious tra- 
ditions ; his economic environment ; the 
books he reads; the films he sees; the 
speeches he listens to; his heroes and 
heroines, whether statesmen, cricketers 
or film stars. What real training for 
citizenship can we give if school edu- 
cation only leads to unemployment ? 
How can we make good citizens out of 
girls or boys who are permanently ill 
or under-nourished? True Citizenship 
Training cannot be achieved without 
the co-operation of many people. There 
must be co-operation between those 
who administer education, industry and 
agriculture, so as to provide work for 
as many young people as possible. 
There must be co-operation between 
doctors and teachers, so as to ensure the 
physical well-being of our pupils. 
There must be co-operation between 
home and school so as to help the 
parents to realise what we are trying 
to do for their children and so that our 
girls in particular may be educated in 
what will necessarily take an impogtant 
place in their future life. And we who 
are teachers must try to share in all 
the interests of our pupils so that we 
may help them to realize that they have 
a part to play as citizens of this land. 
For the young, hope ds all important, 
depression and cynicism are fatal. We 
are fortunate to have in” Nehruji a 
Prime Minister who awakens in the 
young (1 quote his words) ‘a sense of 
being in a great adventure, the tremen- 
dous adventure of building up the new 
India’. In another speech he said, 
‘We must build up this country into 
millions and millions of children and 
grown-ups, all working together, co- 
operating with each other, playing to- 
gether and thinking df each other as 
brothers and sisters and as equal citi- 
zens of the Republic of India. So good 
luck to you. Jai Hind.’ These are 
fitting words with which to conclude 
my talkeon ‘ Children, our To-morrow’s 
Citizens ’, s 


EDUCATION FOR THE CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 


BY, 
K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, Retd. District Judge. 


Education is mainly concerned with 
the mind, and the mind is an unseen 
but intensely felt entity. If we have 
wrong theories about the mind, we are 
sure to have wrong theories, followed 
by wrong techniques, of education. But 
unfortunately we are full of wrong 
theories of the mind and of consequent 
wrong theories and techniques of edu- 
cation. Aldons Huxley says well: 
“Our educational policy is based on 
two enormous fallacies. The first is 
that which regards the intellect as a 
box inhabited by autonomous ideas, 
whose numbers can be increased by the 
simple process of opening the lid of the 
box and introducing new ideas. The 
second fallacy is that all minds are 
alike and can profit but the same sys- 
tem of training. All official systems of 
education are systems for pumping the 
same knowledge by the same methods 
into radically different minds. Minds 
being living organisms, not dust-bins, 
irreducibly dissimilar and not uniform, 
the official systems of education are not, 
as might be expected, particularly suc- 
eessful.” The modern systems of edu- 
cation proceed on the assumption cyni- 
cally stated Mm the following famous 
stanza: 

“Ram it in, ram it in! 
Children's heads are“ hollow, 
Ram 1t in, ram itin! 

Still there's more to follow.” 


The dust-bin theory and the uniform 
standard theory are psychologically un- 
sound though they are in the ascendant 
to-day. The system of teaching is rigid 
and inflexible and takes no account of 
the specialities and peculiarities and 
idiosynchracies of each individual child. 
The theory of that imaginary being, viz. 
the average boy alone is before the 
mind of the teacher. The curriculum 
is a veritable bed of Procrustes , those 
whose miitds are too long for the bed 
are cut down and fitted to it, those 
whose minds are too short for the bed 
are beaten and stretched out , and,either 
process is fatal to the student. The 
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child with a few talents and a few de- 
ficiencies has his talents handicapped 
and curbed and eventually destroyed 
by his deficiencies and defects. 

Further the student is lectured at 
and crammed with notes. There is no 
active learning by him in a spirit of 
glad response to the living call of the 
teacher. The student loses his innate 
powers of independent thinking and in- 
telligent experimentation and buoyant 
initiative. He learns words and phra- 
ses and sentences by note whereas he 
should find out things and assimilate 
them and build them into the inner 
texture of his mind. 

Under the Dalton Plan, this evil is 
minimised and finally negatived. The 
class-rooms of the old orthodox type 
are abolished under it. Each room is a 
laboratory for a speciak subject. The 
students go there as interest prompts 
them and do their work themselves on 
the basis of assignments of work sys- 
tematically graded and arranged. Each 
child goes according to the bent of his 
mind and takes his own time to finish 
the assignments. The teacher does not 
doze him with information but is ab 
his elbow to guide him with suggestion 
and advice. The teacher enables and 
encourages the child to teach himself. 
He tells the student where he can get 
the information needed by him. Thus 
each student ceases to be a storage 
room and becomes a research worker 
having the pleasure of blazing his own 
trail andsfinding and storing knowledge 
himself and in his own way and at his 
own speed. In this way a child of ex- 
ceptional ability will do his assignment 
of work soon. He does not stagnate for 
the rest of the year but moves on to 
the higher stages of the subject. The 
child of average ability will go slower 
and the child of less than average abi- 
lity will go even slower. But all will 
learn by self effort and will master and 
assimilate knowledge instead of pack- 
ing it in a kind of portmanteau. Some 
students will show exceptional aptitude 
for particular subjects and will go 
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quickly along those roads. I do not 
say that the project method must sup- 
plant the present faulty method. Some 
way can and must be devised to bring 
in the better method into the present 
scheme so that individual attention and 
appeal will have more prominence than 
mass production. 

Further, we have to correct the 
modern over-emphasis on the physical 
sciences as a reaction from the ancient 
over-emphasis on the humanities. A 
liberal education must leaven the study 
of the sciences by the study of the 
humanities, and the study of the huma- 
nities by the study of the sciences, Uni- 
versities must kindle a disinterested love 
of knowledge for its own sake, while 
giving advanced specialised training 
which is necessary for the various learn- 
ed professions. ‘These were once des- 
cribed as law and medicine and engi- 
neering -but in the complex modern 
conditions of life, the number and 
range of specialised professions are in- 
creasing day by day. The Universities 
must in the main produce the leaders 
of the nation and the conservers and 
improvers of the national culture. 
They must also foster the international 
mind and the universal spirit. To-day 
in our Universities the technique of 
mere lectures is in the ascendant. There 
also the students must be taught to 
learn and assimilate. In addition to 
that ideal, there must be the ideal of 
love of research and of the passion for 
testing existing knowledge and increa- 
sing the existing fund of knowledge. 
The highest aim is not the mere pro- 
duction of experts and specialists alone 
but also the creation of good citizens 
and good men. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
recently stressed rightly the value of 
discipline and courage and fortitude and 
intelligence and wisdom and said: 
“These are not things which we can 
get from books but these things are 
to be acquired in our day-to-day life.” 
We must hence correlate the sciences 
and the humanities and also correlate 
education and life. 


We must further realise the unity of 
education. Though we may for the 
sake of convenience divide education 
into elementary and secondary and 
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collegiate education and post-graduate 
research, we must not forget that the 
whole of education is a ladder from 
gutter to God. The teacher shquld not 
be a mere educational psychologist but 
he should have a soumd psychology 
and philosophy of education.» Educa- 
tion must be imparted without causing 
fatigue or boredom. All the faculties 
of the mind—memory, intellect, emo- 
tion, will, imagination, intuition, etc.-- 
must be simultaneously and harmoni- 
ously developed. We must remember 
also that the mind is one and combines 
all these powers and faculties. Evoca- 
tion of originality and initiative should 
be a primary aim. Nor should mora- 
lity and religion be relegated to the 
background as is being increasingly 
done everywhere. 

During the various stages of educa- 
tion also we have to introduce wise 
changes and reforms in the best inte- 
rests of the citizens of the future. In 
the realm of pre-basic education, whe- 
ther we devise nursery schools or adopt 
Kindergarten and Montessori methods, 
we have to see that the education js 
cheap in a way suited to our poor couh- 
try. We can make education a delight 
and impart it in the play-way and en- 
courage spontaneity and individuality 
and harmonise work and play. But we 
can also impart simultaneously group- 
feeling and group activity and convey 
also simple ethical and spiritual ideas. 
Sense-trainipg can go with soul-train- 
ing and freedom can be blended with 
discipline which will not be a task- 
work but will be made pJjeasurable. 

In the elementary stages the idea of 
converting all elementary schools into 
basic schools is a very good idea. 
Mahatma Gandhi's ideal of craft-centred 
education has caught the imagination 
of all persons. But we must diversify 
the crafts and not merely concentrate 
on spinning or weaving or both. Fur- 
ther, we must spend a portion of the 
day on craft-centred education and 
another portion on culture-centred edu- 
cation, because it is not possible to 
teach all the subjects well round a 
craft. Learn by doing is good: but in 
-the case of some subjects, e.g., history, 
we must learn for learning and doing. 


EDUCATION FOR THE CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 


The idea of: teaching through the 
mother-tongue is a natural and fruitful 
idea. Basic education should be craft- 
centred and culturé-centred and child- 
centred. 


In the Secondary stage we must have 
diversified courses. The present trends 
are good but have to be clarified and 
amplified. Before the new scheme was 
launched, we had a rigid mechanised 
system in which there was only mass 
appeal to the students but no indivi- 
dual appeal. We have changed that 
rigidity but have not yet attained a 
suitable and balanced diversification. 
Further, in the learning of languages 
there is much need for improvement. 
Under the present scheme the national 
language and the Sanskrit language 
suffer. Some more periods should be 
taken out of the four periods now re- 
quired for the study of the local lan- 
guage by students who study other lan- 
guages. Further, there is little scope 
now for stimulating the sense of beauty- 
or feeding the aesthetic emotion or the 
ethical sense or the spiritual experience. 
Creativeness and originality and joy in 
life are not attended to at all. There is 
no conscious fostering of the habits of 
obedience and discipline and self-con- 
trol and diligence and punctuality and 
orderlintss afd harmony. Truth and 
Ahimsa and non-covetousness and puri- 
ty and control of senses which are the 
basie virtues according to Manu must 
pass into the life of the youth easily 
and naturally. Bertrand Russell says 
well: “We. wish our children to be 
candid, frank, self-respecting ; for my 
part I wquld rather seem to fail with 
these qualities than succeed by the arts 
of the slave. . . . I would have my 
children truthful in their thoughts and 
words, even if it should entail worldly 
misfortune for something of more im- 
_ portance than riches and honours is at 
stake.” Compassion and sympathy and 
fellow-feeling and kindness to all living 
beings should be inculcated till they 
become lve shining natural qualities 
and virtues in our youth. Character 
and culture and citizenship should be 
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"a unity in trinity and A trinity in unity. 
The love of corporate life and co-ope- 
rative feeling and endeavour shouki 
be harmonised with the play-way and 
the individual appeal and originality 
and creativeness, The school must be 
related to Society and both must be 
related to the Life Divine. 


In the case of women’s education 
equal emphasis must be laid on equal 
and identical education up tb a point 
and special emphasis must be laid there- 
after upon fitting women for mother- 
hood and for being the queens of the 
household and upon the preservation 
and perfection of the women’s special 
functibn and prerogative of being the 
guardian of the emotional and spiritual 
elements in human nature and as the 
apostles of peace in a destructive and 
self-destroying world, so that every 
woman may be, as Wordsworth says, 


“A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With some-thing of the 

angel-light.” 


Coming now to University educa- 
tion and post-graduate education and 
research, let- us not forget that the 
modern age entered into India in all its 
fullness not through the battlefield or 
the market or the Secretariat but 
through the Universities. But we have 
now to harmonise Indian divinism with 
Western humanism and materialism 
without succumbing to the later. The 
ideals of social unity and economic pro- 
gress and justice and political and de- 
fensive military efficiency are noble but 
should: not conflict with our ethical and 
spiritual ideals. Science and demo- 
cracy and nationalism can co-exist with 
spiritualism and nobility of nature and 
universalism of outlook. It is the func- 
tion of the Universities to create leader- 
ship and to amplify and unify knowl- 
edge for securing national welfare and 
international peace. The destiny of the 
citizens of tomorrow lies ultimately in 
the hands of the Indian Schools and 
Colleges and Universities. 


RE-EDUCATE THE ELDERS 
SIR S., V. RAMAMURTHI. 


thank the South Indian Edu- 
Pee Week Committee for the honour 
they have done me in inviting me to 
preside on this occasion. | : 
The work that the Committee is 
oing is of great importance in reorga- 
nian education in free India. Child- 
ren of to-day were born unfree. How 
many men and women born unfree 
teach chiddren to be the future citizens 
of free India? It seems to me that in 
order to educate the children, parents 
and teachers and rulers have to re-edu- 
cate themselves. This week then may 
deal with the education of children and 
the re-education of their elders. Let 
me suggest some lines for the re-educa- 
tion of parents, teachers and rulers as 
a means to the education of children. 
Take parents first. Children are 
born later than their parents and are 
therefore older in time than their 
parents. Weaoften notice how much 
more children, even babies, know then 
we did when we were children. The 
range of knowledge of children extends 
to developments of science such’ as 
motor cars, radio, cinema, aeroplanes 
and even atom bombs—things which 
were not dreamt of when we were 
children, Children to-day have a world 
vision which we elders did not have. 
World Geography and World History 
are as present to them as the geogra- 
phy and history of our district or our 
province were to us. The background 
of the children’s minds are therefore 
much wider than ours. From this back- 
ground, they exercise their intellectual 
Curiosity and ask questions which 
parents and teachers find it hard to 
answer unless they re-educate themsel- 
ves. When we were children, we had 
some parents whom our ancient culture 
kept fresh and alive to the needs of 
Children. I was fortunate in my father 
being one who made it a principle never 
to be impatient with me when I asked 
a question however silly it might ap- 
pear to an elder and was patient in 
answering my questions as best as he 
could. I was not equally fortunate in 
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my teacher in the Lower Secondary 
school which I attended. Hé had a 
stock reply to questions which bother- 
ed him. His reply was “Don’t ask 
cholam stalk questions”. He explain- 
ed once what he meant by a cholam 
stalk question. He said that a child 
asked why when a cholam stalk was 
inserted in the mouth of a calf it did 
not come out at another end of the calf. 
This question could have been answered 
quite simply. But the teacher did not 
take the trouble. I suggest to parents 
that they never refuse to reply to a 
question of their children however silly 
it might look to their grown-up wisdom 
but answer it patiently. If they do not 
know an answer, let them say so and 
say they will find the answer and give 
it. In free countries like Britain and 
U.S.A. where children’s intellectual 
curiosity is more respected than it has 
been in unfree India, there are books 
published giving answers to thousands 
of questions which children may ask 
and which parents may find it difficult 
to answer. I suggest that parents 
should respect the intellectual working 
of their children and never refuse to 
satisfy their intellectual curiosity, if 
they possibly can. This is the least 
that children of Free Indfa maf expect 
from their parents who were born un- 
free. 

Take teachers next, Here again I 
was fortunate in studying under a 
Headmaster at the London Mission High 
School, Visakhapatnam, “ Mr. Daniel 
Lazarus who himself had received 
training under one of the greatest edu- 
cationists, Dr. Miller, Principal of the 
Christian College, Madras. Dr. Miller 
inherited the living Christian tradition 
of Britain and Mr. Lazarus imbibed its 
spirit from Dr. Miller. The influence 
of Mr. Lazarus on his students has been 
lasting. We acquired discipline and 
developed our character from his inspi- 
ration. We all loved and would do 
anything for him. We all fared him 
too and at the tinkle of his well worn 
bell, all the five hundred students of 
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the school would be immediately silent. 
To-day we all know that discipline 
and character have slackened in the 
country. Their foundations have to be 
relaid with dikgence and love by teach- 
ers in tke schools in order that the 
future citizens of India with all their 
political power to influence the history 
of India and perhaps of the world may 
function not in a slipshod way but with 
the strength and competence born of 
discipline and character. I sometimes 
wonder why the people of Free India 
seem to have gone back even on the 
discipline and character they showed 
in the days when India was unfree. 
Perhaps discipline and character m un- 
free India were imposed on us from the 
outside by our then masters and when 
such outside pressure was removed, we 
need to redevelop discipline and cha- 
racter from within. This perhaps is 
the price we have to pay for freedom, 
just as persons who have walked with 
crutches fail to walk at all for a time 
as soon as the crutches are removed. 
It is upto teachers to massage the spirit 
of free Indian children, if I may use the 
metaphor and evoke from within them 
the strength to live with discipline and 
character. 

Then let us take rulers. The rulers 
of Indig both British and under them 
Indian dealt with men who were unfree 
and could therefore be kept in orderly 
lines so as not to interfere with their 
measures of rulership. hen police- 
men line both sides of a road, any 
driver may drive at high speed on the 
road withouf accidents. But in a vil- 
lage when all living beings including 
men and the undisciplined village dogs 
are free to spread themselves on the 
road, driving without accidents and 
harm requires a very competent driver 
who knows not only the ways of machi- 
nes but also the ways of men. Rulers 
of present day India have therefore to 
re-educate themselves in the ways of 
democratic govefnment. 

TMese „are some ways in which 
parents, teachers and rulers have to re- 
educate themselves in order that child- 
ren may be educated te become good 
citizens of future India. Mayel sug- 
gest also that there is something further 
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eneeded for such a task of education 
and re-education ? 


I sometimes imagine the life of Indi 
as a temple with four prakaras and a 
garbha graha. The first prakara is that 
of children where parefits are the 
dvarapalakas. The second prakara is 
that of students where teachers are the 
dvarapalakas. ‘The third prakara is 
that of citizens where rulers are the 
dvarapalakas. The fourth prakara is 
that of saints and sages where they 
themselves are the dvarapalakas. Be- 
yond is garbha graha where resides 
God. If parents, teachers and rulers 
need re-education, if children, students 
and citizens need education, I suggest 
that saints and sages need self-educa- 
tion. During the days of unfree India, 
the doors from the prakara of citizens 
to the prakara of saints and sages and 
thence to the garbha graha were prac- 
tically shut. The fathers of the first 
prakara toed the line eof their rulers. 
But. fortunately, the mothers did not. 
They kept visiting the prakara of saints 
and sages and worshipping at the gar- 
bha graha and thereby have kept 
Indian culture and religion alive. It is 
up to the men in all the prakaras to 
take up once more the task of enlarg- 
ing and developing further the expee 
rience and knowledge embodied in 
Indian culture and religion. For, God 
resides not only in the Indian temple 
but also in the temples of life of Europe 
and America. Streams of knowledge 
and experience from God have been 
flowing to men in Europe and America. 
H free India has to recover the primacy 
in culture and religion which she held 
before India and become unfree, then 
the saints and sages of India have once 
more to apply their minds and spirit to 
find and spread the voice and light of 
God in ever richer ways. Then we may 
hope that the grace of God which per- 
haps never forsook us in our darkest 
days may again flow to us in a clear 
stream. 


In conclusion, let me express the 
hope that this Education Week which 
we are inaugurating to-day will help 
in the education, re-education and self- 
education of India, 


'SAVE THE CHILDREN 


BY 
V. NATARAJAN. 


The future is in the hands of the 
ehildrert. They are our citizens of to- 
morrow. The children of to-day will 
one day be the workers who will shape 
the farms, industries and workshops of, 
the country. The Development Plans 
and the Community.Projects which are 
being pët in operation, will help the 
growth and prosperity of the nation, why 
if the children are fed and nourished 
and allowed to grow in the full joy of 
living. Even at the very start, let them 
not feel that life is a miserable burden. 
Of what use is all this effort for more 
production and wealth, if you do not 
save the children and help them to en- 
joy the wealth that you plan to increase? 
"During his recent tour in the famine- 
stricken Rayalaseema, our Prime Minis- 
ter made a fervent appeal to save the 
children. He must have spoken with 
tears in his eyes. After all our struggle, 
when we have gained freedom, what is 
it that we hope to leave for the children 
of to-day, who will be” the citizens of 
tomorrow ? “Save them from this at- 


mosphere of beggardom ” he said, “The “port of the public. 


people of the present generation, with 
all their good and bad points, will pass 
away, and the India we are trying to 
build to-day will be the India of our 
children tomorrow. The first duty of 
all us should be to protect and nourish 
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this India of tomorrow.” He said that 
relief work is not complete without 
providing some kind of social approach 
for the children. Voluntary workers 
should undertake not merely to feed 
the children at gruel centres but also 
help them to develop a human inte- 
rest. They should collect them, tell 
them stories and make them interested 
in life. They should help, as some 
kind of unofficial teachers in village 
schools, to rouse the children to the joy 
of living. Neglecting our children, we 
forget our duty to the India of to- 
morrow. 

It is not only in the famine-stricken 
area that we find such starving child- 
ren. There are hundreds of such 
children m our cities and even in vil- 
lages. They are in search of food, in 
search of games and social life. Charity 
and philanthropy will give them food. 
But who can give them the joy of life ? 


It is a problem for the teacher, who 


has to undertake this responsibility 
with the appreciation and generous sup- 
The Education 
Week affords this unique oppartunity 
for teachers to reaffirm their pledge to 
save the children, to hélp them focus 
public attention on this all-important 
task and to find ways and means to 
achieve this ideal, 
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CHILDREN- THE CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 


By 


S. MARIA JOSEPH. 


We now pass through experiences of 
a democratic way of life, which has 
developed out of the customs, hopes, 
dreams “and aspirations of people of 
many generations along with the impact 
ef ideas and manners from the West. 
In this new age the task of schools 
should be not only to develop knowl- 
edge but also the aspirations and skills 
and attitudes necessary for living in a 
changing world and to develop faith in 
the values of democracy. 


We are slowly realizing that the 
children are our most valuable assets. 
Speeches of political leaders, educatio- 
nists and social workers harp on the 
same theme. “What can the schools do 
for creating effective citizenship since 
schools contribute to the development 
of children in many ways ? 


Good citizens must first be good men. 
In Macaulay's own words, “ The mea- 
sure of a man's real character is what 

she would be if he knew he wouid never 
be found out”. Children, however, do 
not become good citizens at the com- 
pletion of the school course. For the 
realization of the purposes mentioned 
above, careful planning of experiences 
in which children will participate 
during their school life is required. The 
school community is a realistic setting 
in which children may learn how to 


discharge civic rights and duties. In 


“ class, in group work, in athletics, in 


clubs, in citizenship activities, in camp- 
ing and in a number of other school 
activities there are unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the improvement of citi- 
zenship and understanding the meaning 
of democracy. 


All these require the-active partici- 
pation of children. The teaching of 
civics alone would not make the child- 
ren good citizens. There is much to be 
learnt from the more traditional sub- 
jects, music, art, science, social studies 
and religion. 

But there is a greater need for prac- 
tical work, which must be carefully 
planned and executed. The corporate 
life of the school itself is a good train- 
ing ground for citizenship. The school 
is a microcosm of adult life and oppor- 
tunities for service run right through 
the school system. Any school that 
does not seize all its chances to provide 
opportunities for service to other fel- 
lowmen, is starving its own fife. 

But all this talk about Citizenship 
would be of little value if realised only 
within the school walls. Much de- 
pends upon a sympathetic’ and consi- 
derate contact with the world outside 
and on the teachers keeping abreast of 
the times. 
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EDUCATION FOR A WORLD COMMUNITY 


Extracts from Speech delivered by MF. Jaime Torres Bedet, Director-General of UNESCO, 
at the opening of the Seminar on “Actiiie Methods of Education for living ine 


the World Community. 


In our, times, such education . must 
attempt to counter the anxieties which 
assail a man’s consciousness as a citi- 
zen of a particular city or State, his, 
consciousness as a citizen of a wider 
region sharing the same language, cul- 
ture or historical aspirations, and final- 
ly, transcending the other two, his cons- 
ciousness of belonging to a single 
species, that is to say, his consciousness 
of universal brotherhood. In a way, 
we are only following the ideas put 
forward in other days by men of 
genius, as well as by modest teachers. 
We are trying to discover ways of 
awakening in our pupils a critical in- 
terest which would endow them with 
these three kinds of social conscious- 
ness and enable them to play a free 
and self-respecting part in defending 
and exemplifying a living and univer- 
sal morality. I dare say we all read 
in our childhood one of those hand- 
books of moral precepts in which one 
chapter after another is devoted to the 
various duties of man his duty to him- 
self, his duty to his family, his duty to 
the community, his duty to his coun- 
try, and his Yuty to humanity. These 
books--it is impossible to recall them 
without a pang of sentiment—promised 
their readers a better ard fuller “life.” 
In their pages were to be found eleva- 
ting examples drawn from the lives of 
the people to whom the books were 
dedicated, and biographies of heroes to 
whom the authors assigned a particu- 
lar virtue: Socrates and Pasteur, 
Gotenburg and his printing press, Flo- 
rence Nightingale and her compassion 
for the sick and wounded. To such 
examples, perhaps, ‘we owe much of 
what we are. Our only regret, on 
thinking back over these books, is that 
with so many ex@mples of virtue before 
us, we have put so few of them into 
practice. But our teachers, to whose 
devotion I take off my hat, had not 
always been initiated into the active 
teaching methods which can imduce a 
pupil to &ssociate himself fully and 
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wholeheartedly with the facts he learns 
at school. ° 
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Few semtiments are so spontaneous 
and lasting as love of the country 
where we are born. It is perfectly 
legitimate that we should long to see 
it great. But great by what means ? 
By violence ? By injustice ? By 
aggression? It is very obvious that, 
in extreme cases, the patriot who does 
not care a straw for international 
obligations deliberately accepted by his 
country, is a queer kind of patriot. He 
seems to say: “You see, what I res- 
pect in my country is the idea which 
I, as an individual, have of her, but not 
the character she has given herself by 
approving certain principles and cer- 
tain rules in her capacity as a member 
of the international community.” 


* * * 


I do not believe in virtues which 
lessen a man. He who, out of so-called 
love of his country, despises his native' 
town, loves neither his town nor his' 
country ; and whoever, out of alieged 
devotion to some international order, 
repudiates his loyalty to his own coun- - 
try, does not really love his own coun- 
try nor the international order he 
claims to admire. n 

In a system of interdependent 
nations, internationalism can consist 
neither in the predominance of one, 
State nòr in the development of a 
superficial cosmopolitanism. Educa- 
tion for national democracy accepts as 
a corrollary, and often as a premise, a 
clear idea of what the individual owes 
to the nation and what the natien owes 
to the world: whence the expression 
“international understanding” which 
was used in the programme of Unesco 
in its early days. But understanding 
others is not everything. It has been 
said that “to understand everything 
is to forgive everything”. But inter- 
national solidarity depends less upon 
forgiveness :than upon justice—not a 
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vindictive justice, but social justice. 
applied to all sections of the population 
alike. It is therefore right that the 
notion of collective security, as the 
United Nations has proclaimed it, that 
is to say, peace founded on respect for 
law, should be universally known and 
valued, for once the moment for deci- 
sion arrives, everyone will be called 
upon to pay the price. What sense is 
there in having a principle for which 
millions 6f men may lay down their 
lives and which teachers do not men- 
tion in their classes, or else, at the most, 
reserve for the higher stages of uni- 
versity education, that is to say, for a 
minority, a procedure quite out of pro- 
portion to the unanimity with which 
the entire. population is called upon 
when the hour of sacrifice strikes. 


and the other verbalism--by which I 
mean paying too much attention to the 
letter and not enough to the spirit. We 
do not want teaching about the United 
Nations to be a mere repetition of poli- 
tical slogans more or less happily con- 
ceived. We want the pupil to use his 
judgment before he expresses an opi- 


.nion, to form his own personal views 


and not just to absorb placidly and 


automatically the ideas of other people.” 


Nor have we ever wanted to bore 
young people with a purely verbal edu- 
cation for citizenship. No doubt it is 
important to have a textual knowledge 
of the documents which govern inter- 
national relations in the world to-day ; 
but solidarity is learnt from acts and 
not from texts. It is neither wise nor 
desirable to “play” at collective secu- 
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putting intq practice the fundamental 
principles of all the documents I have 
been speaking about. Unless teachers 
maké an effort to use these opportuni- 
ties, it will not be of much use to give 
long textual explanations of all the 
Articles in question. School-children 
will always be intelligent enough to 
understand that education which cannot 
be translated into actions and attitudes 
cannot be applied to real life. And so 
most of them, while paying lip service 
ta equality, will take care not to extend 
the hand to their obscure fellow-crea- 
tures belonging to another race, another 
religion, another latitude, and wearing 
quite differént clothes. 

I think it is necessary that children 
should know about the Universal 


rity and Human Rights. School is 
more than an introduction to life: it is 

Our activities in this field are faced a part of life, even an essential part. 
with two dangers: one is propaganda, It offers numerous opportunities for 


pa 
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Declaration of Human Rights. But it 
is still more necessary that through the 
way they are brought up they should 
learn to respect the rigbts of others. 
We want children to have such in- 


p ntary Readers for Non-detailed Study 





formation as they meed to be good 
citizens in the twentieth century. We 
are much more deeply concerned that 
their education should develop those 
predispositions, those attitudes to their 
fellow human beings, that Will enable 
them to enter fully and co-operatively 
into the life of our community of 
peoples .on this, planet. 

There are many ways in which this 
may be done. When I am asked how 
J view the relationship between edu- 
cation and peace, I say that although 
there is some teaching that may pro- 
mote peace directly, the essential con- 
tribution of education to peace is in- 
direct. Inculcation of a doctrine that 
we must live at peace with one another, 
learning by heart the Declaration of 
Human Rights, and so forth, is infinitely 
less important than growing up so that 
we do in fact co-operate freely and 
equally with other men of good-will. 

In some countries, where this is 
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appropriate to the educational tradi- 
tion, direct courses may be introduced 
into the curriculum so that children are 
taught formally about the United 
Nations, about the Declaration of 
Human Rights, and about their own 
country’s role. in the community of 
nations, I, of course, welcome that. 
But it is not the only way. Sach ins- 
truction runs the danger of being too 
isolated, too comparwnentalized, too 
@ivorced fr8m the main stream of study. 
And precisely because it appears to be 
so direct it may have to be so hedged 
about with precautions—dealing as it 
does with questions that often arouse 
bitter controversy—that it becomes al- 
most denatured. The introduction of 
direct courses in international affairs 
by no means excludes the promotion 
of activities, in school and outside, 
which will give a youngster a lively 
sense of the world in which he lives 
and encourage the right attitudes to be 
formed. 

To the two dangers I have just men- 
tioned, propaganda and verbalism, 
which it is imperative to avoid, must 
be added yet another undeniable diffi- 
eulty. 1 have already referred to it 
in passing at the beginning of my 
speech : education which aims at teach- 
ing people to live as citizens of a world 
community must be, in every country, 
a national education. No one can im- 
pose it on anyone else. It must above 
all be adapted to the conditions of the 
environment it aims at improving, and 
must proceed directly from that en- 
vironment. I do not hesitate to say 
that nowadays it is national needs 
which can best open our eyes to the 
need for an international order. 


The goal is the same for us all, but. 


‘the means we apply to reach it are 
not and should not he identical. We 
must respect the originality of each 
‘separate culture, and appreciate the 
differences which distinguish one coun- 
try from another ; we must try to win 
consent but never to force submission. 
This proviso is all the more important 
in that the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, for instance, which is 
the principal subject of your Seminar, 
is, as I have often. said, a programme 
of action, and one extremely difficult 
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do carry out. What State jn the world 
can boast that it applies without dis- 
tinction, and in all circumstances, all 
the principles proclaimed on 10 Decem- 
ber, 1948 by the Assembly of the 
United Nations ? 


If we don’t want to discourage young 
people from the outset, we must ex- 
plain to them that the application of 
each one of these principles represents 
the laborious, slow, patient triumph of 
good over evil, humanity over cruelty, 
co-operation over selfishness. Unless 
teaching about Human Rights is illus- 
trated, as it should be, from the data 
of history, geography, literature, and 
the fine arts, then the traditional train- 
ing in “civics” will achieve nothing. 

Perhaps I should say a little more on 
that point. JI will use the terminology 
to which I have become accustomed as 
an old hand at conferences. You might 
like to think of Human Rights in terms 
of the agenda of a meeting, and the 
minutes of the previous meeting. The 
Declaration of Human Rights, ladies 
and gentlemen, states part of the 
agenda for the human race. It declares 
tasks before us, the work to be done. 
Your task is to win our young people 
to accept as their own this common 
human agenda. 


But perhaps you will say: ‘ The 
trouble with these young people is that 
they never read the minutes of the last 
meeting”. THe minutes of this meet- 
ing are nothing less than the recorded 
history of mankind. In those minutes 
you will see what good intentions have 
been expressed, what aspirations avow- 
ed, what steps have been taken, what 
victories achieved, and alas, what 
failures recorded. It is a long story, 
this quest for human freedom. Our 
children should know it. It is their 
story Let them read the minutes of 
the last meeting. And let them then, 
with that knowledge and understand- 
ing, enter as responsible citizens into 
the human assembly. Let them under- 
take their part in the never-ending 
endeavour to build a community of 
free men and women who one and all 
enjoy the rights proper to human dig- 
nity in a world of peace. 


EDUCATION FOR A WORLD COMMUNITY 


To assist you in your work, we have 
prepared some working papers for you 
which I trust you will find useful. 
are mot starting absolutely from scratch. 
The problems you will be examin- 
ing have already been the subject of a 
great deal of study. I would refer you 
in particular to the suggestions made 
by a Working Party of the Unesco Exe- 
cutive Board. Each one of these sup- 
gestions could be developed at great 
length and in interesting detail. I give 
you now only the bare headings. 


The Working Party to which I refer 
said that “a programme for education 
for living in the world community 
should in particular : 


1. Make clear the underlying rea- 
sons which account for the varying ways 
of life of different peoples both past and 
present, their traditions, their charac- 
teristics, their problems and the ways 
in which they have been resolved. 


2. Make clear that civilization re- 
sults from the contribution of many 
nations and that all nations depend 
very much on each other. 


3. Make clear that, throughout the 
ages, moral, intellectual and technical 
progress has gradually grown to consti- 
tute a common heritage for all man- 
kind.. Athgugh the world is still divi- 
ded by conflicting political interests and 
tensions, the interdependence of peoples 
becomes daily more evjdent on every 
side. A world international organiza- 
tion is necessary and is now also 
possible. 


4. Make clear that States, what- 
ever their difference of creed and ways 
of life, have both a duty to co-operate 
in international organizations and an 
interest in so doing. 


5. Make clear that the engage- 
ments freely entered into by the Mem- 
ber States of international organiza- 
tions have forced only ın so far as they 
are actively and effectively supported 
by those peoples. 


6. Make clear that an internatio- 
nal community conceived in the spirit 
of. the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Universal Declaration of Human 


You. 
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Rights, cals as a prerequisite for edu- 
cation for the world community. 


7. Arouse in the minds, particu- 
larly of young people, a sense of res- 
ponsibility to this community and to 
peace, 


8. Encourage the development of 
healthy social attitudes so as to lay the 
foundations of» improved international 
understanding and co-operation.’ 


The studies already made, a synop- 
sis of which is before you, should in no 
way hamper your freedom of action. 
They indicate the direction in which 
we have been working up to now. 
They leave a vast field open for the 
initiative of the teacher. We are still 
only at the birth of a new chapter in 
education for citizenship. It is for you 
to write that chapter, and above all to 
specify by what means it can be brought 
to life and turned into reality. 


You yourselves are the best guaran- 
tee of success—your disinterestedness, 
your enthusiasm, and your professional 
dignity. In this connexion I am most 
happy, and congratulate you, that 
Dr. Beeby, Who so competently directed 
our Department of [Education for 
eighteen months and to whom Unesco 
owes several of its achievements in the 
educational sphere, and who is also’ an 
ardent champion of the cause which 
has brought you here, should have 
agreed to be the Director of this Semi- 
nar. The country which offers such 
generous hospitality for your dis- 
cussions provides in itself a lesson in 
national and international civic sense. 
Peace-loving to an exceptional degree, 
hardworking, honest and intelligent, its 
people knew how to endure the most 
unmerited suffering during the last war 
without ever losing their hope in justice 
nor their courage to fight for that hope. 
Under the incomparable sky of this 
land of liberty, painters and thinkers 
found exactly the right note, eloquent 
because it was true, beautiful because 
it was just. Here, everyone can medi- 
tate calmly and without prejudice. In 
this transparent atmosphere the words 
of Paul Valery sound with particular 
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THE SQUAD SYSTEM AND THE CLASS WORK 


(METHODS OF CORRELATION) 


BY 
K'SATHYANARAYANA MURTHY, 
Headmaster, Board High School, Nagari (Chittoor District). 


The division of a class into squads 
is done only for the purpose of the citi- 
zenship activity which exists in most 
schools up to the annual inspection by 
the District Educational Officers. But 
if properly organised, 1t can be made 
into a harmonious blending of the time- 
honoured type of the study circle and 
the modern set of players imbued with 
the ideal of team-spirit in the playing 
of a game. 


J am giving below a method in which 
the working of the squads can be cor- 
related with the class-room work with 
definite advantage especially in the non- 
language subjects viz. Maths., Social 
Studies and Science. 


Suppose a class is divided into four 
squads. Instead of having one text- 
book as we generally do, each squad 
can be asked to purchase a particular 
text-book on the subject, published by 
one Company. Another squad will have 
a text-book published by a different 
company: Thus the four squads will 
have four different ones on the same 
subject. After the subject master 
finishes a topic, the squads may be 
asked to prepare questions on the fopic 
and the questions can be exchanged. 
The new type questions on the topic 
will serve as a thorough revision. 


Masters who have not tried the me- 
thod may feel diffident that pupils are 
not so good as to frame questions on 
the subject. I request them to give it 
a sincere trial. Boys will surely sur- 
prise them, as they surprised me, that 
they are capable of doing excellently if 
a chance is given to them. If a child is 
asked to frame questions, he feels that 
he is made big and wants to rise up 


to the occasion and studies the book 
well. The squads may be asked to sit 
under the trees in the school garden 
and frame questions in any period. A 
period when a teacher is absent may 
be utilised for the purpose. Their acti- 
vity is co-ordinated. That is what is 
wanted ! 


One practical point to give here 
is this. The class teacher should 
take great care when dividing the 
class into squads. Each squad should 
contain at least one boy of top- 
rank. Also the leadership of any parti- 
cular squad may be changed in the 
following way with advantage. The 
leader of the squad for the Science class 
need not be the same for the Maths 
class or for the Social Studies class. 
May be, in a particular squad, it is one 
boy who is good in all the three 
subjects. 


Nextly, I want.to give how ihe squad 
system can be exploited with advantage. 
During the time of outings the squads 
practise Tracking, a good game in 
Scouting. The class teacher may select 
the best four or five of the class to 
organise a tracking game thus. They 
go first making use of the usual techni- 
cal signs. But when they come to put- 
ting any treasure or information which 
they indicate by a number inside a 
Square, they may keep a small paper 
containing some questions on the funda- 
mentals of the class-room subjects—a 
small sum in Maths, an important point 
in Science or Social Studies, or even a 
simple parsing exercise in English 
Grammar and recitation of a poem in 
the Regional language may be given. 
The first gfoup of boys go on and put 
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three sets of questions in three different 
places, with proper indications. The 
squads which follow copy the questions 
and “keep the original question paper 
there itself, and on the way to the next, 
go on eanswering the questions. 


Thus the play-way of learning can be 
adopted. By this all the boys will be 
made to know the fundamentals of the 
different parts of the subject.. Even 
the one who feels uninterested with the 
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dull routine. of the class-room enjoys it, 
and the matter enters his mind natu- 
rally. Perhaps it may not be possible 
in the heart of a city. But this can be 
tried on a holiday in a big instifution 
within the school compound and even 
within some of its many class-rooms, 


These two experiments in the corre- 
lation of classtroom teaching with the 
squad system are well worth trying by 
all teachers, 
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clarity. He deplored that human rela- 
tionships so often presuppose “ the idea 
of an adversary and disdain of that 
adversary ” “This kind of relation- 
ship”, he goes on, “ is necessarily super- 
ficial. Not only does it accord with 
complete ignorance of what people are 
like inside, but it depends upon that 
ignorance: 1t would be painful and 
almost impcssible to dupe, annoy or 
quell someone whose inner life was an 


could be measured by your own. But 
everything conspires to place the popu- 
lations of the world in a state of such 
complete dependence upon one another, 
and to make communication between 
them so rapid, that in a very short 
while they will no longer be so igno- 
rant of one another that their relations 
can be limited to simple manoeuvres 
of self-interest. There will be room 
for other things besides acts of exploi- 
tation, aggression, c6ercion, and com- 


open book to you, and whose sensibility petition ”. 
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FROM CURRENT FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


A DIGEST PREPARED BY 
S. MARIA JOSEPH, 


“What makes a good teacher” by a 
teacher of many years” experience in 
“The Schoolmaster and Woman Teach- 
er’s Chronicle’ of September 12, 1952. 


Many of our young colleagues are 
asking themselves the question what 
are the attributes of a good teacher. 
This is a difficult question to answer 
since no one is perfect and there can be 
no large number of “born teachers’. 
Many of the most successful members 
of our profession have learnt their craft 
through patience and perseverance. It 
is relevant, however, to suggest here a 
list of attributes the possession of which 
enriches our professional life. 

The first of these attributes is a 
liking for children. Men and women 
who have to spend all their working 
life in company with children cannot 
but find their presence pleasant and sti- 
mulating. There are few children who 
are always lovable, appealing and 
sweet. Nevertheless, as our knowledge 
of them increases there comes upon us 
a feeling that this contact helps us to 
remain young in spirit, 


The next attribute which the layman 


usually claims of the good teacher's. 


most essential possessions is patience. It 
does not mean gladly explaining a point 
ten times when once should be suffi- 
cient. It does not mean tolerance of 
indiscipline and laziness. It does mean 
that a teacher will go to any extent to 
help a backward child who genuinely 
tries to understand things. When 
dealing with people one must be pre- 
pared for set-backs. The human child 
1s not a block of wood, a lump of clay 
or a block of stone on which we can 
Work our will, We cannot make a 


child react in the same way as we 
would wish. 


One of the best of teaching devices 
is to be humorous at times for a timely 
joking will drive home a lesson far bet- 
ter than a lengthy discourse. Life is 
not ali fun, however. Once the joke is 
over there must be no delay in getting 
down to business. It is good therefore 
to take advantage of opportunities for 
merriment whenever they come. But 
laughter that is mocking and jeering 
would never be heard in the class-room. 


Every teaching device falls short, 
however, if a command of language is 
lacking. The gift of clear concise 
speech is invaluable for any occasion. 


Perhaps more than any other occupa- 
tion that of teaching demands a stand- 
ard that is above reproach. The teacher 
in his professional life cannot live to 
himself. Children notice little things 
at school and are influenéed by them 
for better or for worse. “My teacher 
was writing a letter during the compo- 
sition lesson”? “Mr. X. was late twice 
during this week ”, “ Mr. Y. always says 
“thank you” whenever you give him 
something”. Such observations are not 
uncommon. Make no mistake, the 
teacher is looked up to as an example. 
He should always be on his guard to 
make that example a worthy one. 


The greatest of all attributes is, how- 
ever, kindness. Of course the teacher’s 
face cannot always be wreathed in 
smiles. There are times for sternness 
and for repression. The pupils should, 
however, feel that tHeir teacher will 
never be unfair or unjust gnd they 
should naturally turn to him for help, 
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LEARNING THROUGH PLAY ACTING 


By UNA LASCOT 
(By the Courtesy of the British Information Service.) 


Because children enjoy play-acting 
so much, it is being used in Britain 
more and more as a part of school 
education. Teachers have found that 
it is much easier for children to under- 
stand and to learn to love fine plays 
by seeing them performed, than by 
reading them. In fact, having to read 
plays often means that they seem dull 
and boring because there is nothing to 
rouse the children’s imagination. But 
to see them performed with the actors 
in bright coloured clothes on a stage 
which is brightly lighted while the 
audience remains in darkness—that is 
exciting, and words spoken in these sur- 
roundings remain in the mind. 

So now it is not an uncommon sight 
in towns in Britain to see parties of 
school-children being taken to see plays 
at their local theatres, or actors giving 
performances in schools. The plays are 
carefully chosen, of course, both for 
fine language and for action. This does 
not mean that children who live in the 
country, a long way from a town, are 
forg®tten, for a number of theatre 
companies travel all round the country- 
side so that many children in remote 
villages and hamlets are able to share 
in this new and enjoyable way of 
learning. 

; PART OF FAIRYLAND 


One of these companies, the Caryl 
Jenner Mobile Theatre, has performed 
to more than 100,000 children since 
1948. The actors tour from place to 
place performing in schools and village 
halls, and most of their plays are writ- 
ten specially for children from seven 
to 11 years. Some are based on events 
in history, and others on folk tales, or 
fairy and adventure stories. All are 
exciting to watch, and the actors wear 
the gayast and most beautiful clothes 
they can find so that, to the children, 
the stage itself looks like a part of 
fairyland. 

After the performances a short period 
is always allowed for questions and 


discussions. This delights the audience, 
for there is always something some of 
them want to know, and even if a 
boy or girl has ho questions to ask this 
is the time to tell the actors what they 
like. In fact, one little ginl of eight, 
who was asked if there was anything 
she did not like, answered at once: 
“the interval”. 


FORM OF DRAMA-PLAY 


Children are being encouraged, too, 
to develop a form of drama-play which 
expresses their own ideas and imagina- 
tion. In several towns companies of 
children already put on their own plays. 
In Manchester, an important city in the 
North of England, the Stretford Child- 
ren’s Theatre Company give four shows 
a year. The actors are aged from 
eight to 18, and help to design and make 
the scenery and costumes. 


In North Wales, another Children’s 
Theatre Club has for its president a 
well-known Welsh actor, Mr. Emlyn 
Williams. This Club has its own little 
theatre, complete with dressing rooms, 
a canteen, and a stage with proper 
lighting ; here classes are held and plays 
produced, and every year an annual 
pantomime is given at the local theatre. 


In some schools in Britain children 
are being taught to construct model 
theatres with cut-out figures to repre- 
sent the actors in scenes from well- 
known plays. It is fun for them to 
find out how the people were dressed 
at the period in which the play is set, 
and while they make their theatres 
they are really learning carpentry, 
painting, history, and costume design 
as well as stage construction. 


PUPPET THEATRE 


Boys and girls learn much the same 
lessons when they make a Puppet 
Theatre, for puppetry is popular in a 
number of schools now. Not long ago 
a Festival of Puppet Plays was held in 
London with great success. Children 
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from different ools gave perfqQrm- 
ances, pe xia gina much this very 
old and fascinating form of drama had 
tafight them. Ih many cases they had 
made their own puppets, carving and 
painting the faces, although some haa 
bought small dolls ; but all the clothes 
worn by the puppets had been made 
by the children, as well as the back- 
grounds for each play. 
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Many of the grown-ups who are in- 


terested in these theatres learned to 
handle the puppets when they were 
children, manipulating the strings and 
speaking the words of the plays, just 
as these children did during the Festi- 
val. 
write their own little plays, for to pre- 
sent a puppet play successfully means 
that all must work as a team. 


Sometimes the children to-day 





OUR BOOK-SHELF 


(1) THe RAILWAY STATION, (2) THE 
MARKET AND (3) THE PARK. (Oxford 
University Press.) Price: Re. 1-4-0 
each. 


We have had occasion in an issue of 
the South Indian Teacher some time 
ago, to review some books, of series 
No. 1 of Every Day World. The above 
three books of series No. 2 follow the 
same principle and method and intro- 
duce vocabulary „relating to each sub- 





ject matter. 
in the first and second forms of our 
secondary schools will find these books 
very interesting and informative and 
will be enabled to learn a large num- 
ber of English words of common usage 
pertaining to the topics covered in them. 
These new words can be effectively 
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taught to the children if they are taken 
out on an excursion to those places. 


C. R. 





Proceedings of the Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 
R.C. No. 192-B1 (2)/52, dated 10th October, 1952. 


SUBJECT: TEACHERS UNIONS — 
Elementary Schools--Rules regarding 
recognition issued in G.O. No. 2775, 
“Education, dated 24- 10--1951- -Can- 
celled. 


READ: Government Memorandum 
No. 41111-C/50-23, Education, dated 
19----6---1952. 


The undermentioned officers are in- 
formed that the Orders issued in G.O. 
No. 2775, Education, dated 24—10—’51 
regarding the rules relating to the re- 
cognition of the Teachers’ Unions have 
been cancelled by Government in their 
Memo. read above. 


2. In view of the above Orders— _ 


(i) There is no need in future to 
recognise any Teachers’ 
Union. 


(ii) The recognition ‘already ac- 
corded to District or Taluk 


Teachers’ Unions will cease 
and that there is no objec- 
tion to their continuance 
without -any Departmental 
recognition. 


(ili) Even the District Board or 
Municipal Elementary School 
Teachers who are .governed 
by certain conduct rules-may 
join such unions, 


(iv) Regarding the South India 

| Teachers’ Union and the 
Andhra Rashtra Teachers’ 
Federation the Orders issued 
in G.O. Ms. No. 1793, Edu- 
cation, dated 15th June, 1950 
and G.O. No. 214, Education 
dated lst February, 1952 as 
modified in Government 
Memo. No: 6463-B/52-4, 
Education, dated 4th April, 
1952 may continue "to be in 
force for the present. 


(Sd.) NoD. SUNDARAVADIVELU, T 
For Director of Public Instruction. 


BLACKIE & SON (INDIA) LIMITED 


NEW BOOKS, CHARTS & MAPS 


PRICE 
Film in “Education pa Rs. 20x-5--0 
Young Traveller Series : 


(Young Traveller in Australia, Holland, South Africa, 
U.S.A., New Zealand, India dnd Pakistan, Switzetland, 


Canada, China, Ireland and France.) 11 Books (Each) Rs. 6 14 6 
From Day to Day in the Infant School pa. „ 614 5 
Speech in Schools sag n 6 8 O 
Games Activities for Girls sis „4176 
Amateur Film Making » 614 6 
Cycling a » 110 0 
Camping = » 110 O 


CHARTS 


The Zoo Series of Wall Charts- A set of Charts 
to delight the heart of every child - A Series of 17 Charts 


Each Chart is in full colour - Size 20” x 30” Rs. 10 2 6 
MAPS 
Countries Around the Indian Ocean Rs. 12 8 0 


Blackboard Outline Maps, Size 32” x42": 
(India, Asia, World, North America, South America, 
Australia and Africa) Each Rs. 10 


Roll-Up Blackboard Rs. 10 


SOLE AGENTS FOR: 
i. Educational Productions Ltd., London. 
“2. Staples Press Ltd., London. 
3. Rockliff Publishing Corporation Ltd., London. 
4. Phoenix House Ltd., London. 
5. Werner Laurie Ltd., London. 


O © 
o o 


Catalogues on application to: 


BLACKIE & SON (INDIA) LTD., 


PUBLISHERS, 
14, RAJAMANNAR STREET, 
THYAGARAYANAGAR, MADRAS-17. 






FROM OUR ASSOCIATIONS 


TIRUCHIRAPALLI DISTRICT, 
TEACHERS’ GUILD 


The Annual Conference 


Sri S. Natarajan, President of the 
South India Teachers’ Union presided 
over the Annual Conference of teach- 
ers of the Tiruchirapalli District Tea- 
chers Guild in the premises of the 
Guild House on 31---8--1952 and spoke 
on “The Challenge to the Teaching 
Profession ¥. He said, 


“The teachers in our schools and 
colleges are facing a three-fold chal- 
lenge. First the public have raised 
the cry that the standards of achieve- 
ment of our secondary school pupils 
have considerably deteriorated com- 
pared with those of their compeers two 
decades ago. Our colleagues in the 
University and those responsible for 
public administration have all been loud 
in making this charge. This has consi- 
derably contributed to a lessening of 
the faith in school education in the 
ordinary parent. The teacher's work is 
not therefore correctly appreciated and 
he is falling in esteem. ,it is up to 
teachers to efamine this charge care- 
fully and if it is true they should face 
the challenge and set things right. If 
it is not true then they should vindi- 
cate their position and convince the 
public that it is not so. For my part, 
1 feel that the charge is based on a 
single factor viz., the attainments of our 
pupils in respect of their proficiency 
in the use of the English language. 
English is no longer the medium of 
instruction in our schools. English is 
now studied as a compulsory language 
and certainly the attainment of our 
pupils in respect of this language is not 
as much as that of the students of 20 
years ago. But this lowering in stand- 
ard is more than compensated by their 
other attainments. The modern pupil's 
ability to express himself in his mother- 
tongue has shown great improvement. 
The content of the knowledge subjects 
has been considerably increased, such 
increase having been made possible by 
the medium of instruction being the 
Regional Language. in his behaviour 
and in his ability to take up work re- 
quiring confidence, resourcefulness and 


espirit of co-operation, the modern pupil 
is distinctly ahead of his counterpart of 
30 years ago. Teachers therefore have 


. to convince the public of these Pains. 


The Education Week is a great oppor- 
tunity which teachers should ufilise to 
enable the public to understand the 
work of the schools and to dispel the 
mistaken notion that standards have 
deteriorated. 


We are in a democracy and the task 
of the teacher is to train the children 
of to-day to become Citizens of a Demo- 
cracy. But you cannot give such a 
training unless you have the democratic 
atmosphere. In our schools to-day, we 
fail to notice such favourable condi- 
tions. The schools are so severely con- 
trolled by departmental regulations in 
respect of courses of studies and con- 
tent of syllabus, that there is little 
freedom for the teaching faculty. The 
teachers feel that they have no share 
in deciding what their pupils should 
know. They feel like units of a regi- 
mented organisation, each having to do 
a certain bit of work at a certain hour. 
This feeling is a very negation of the 
principles of democracy. ` Within the 
school itself the organisation is too much 
centred in the Headmaster, while 
within a class-room, the teacher has yet 
to unlearn the traditional dictatorial 
attitude. Our students to-day have 
drunk deep the nectar of freedom and 
are very sensitive of their rights as 
Citizens of a democracy. This is a 
challenging situation. Teachers have 
ta give serious thought tb the best 
means of putting an end to this con- 
flict and convert the schools into nur- 
series of our democracy. They ought 
to take an increasing share in shaping 
the programme of the school. Teach- 
ers’ Associations should strive to secure 
this measure of freedom and the Head- 
master should do his best to get the 
teachers’ willing co-operation and 
assistance in the conduet of the acade- 
mic side of the school. Public opinion 
should be educated to see the’ dangers 
of regimentation in education and pub- 
lic faith in the efficiency of the teach- 
ing faculty of a school should be greatly 
strengthened. 
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A third challenging factor to-day is 
the insiduous “infiltration of Commu- 
nist literature “and Communist ideals 
amongst the immature minds. Com- 
munism no doubt holds out the glamo- 
rous picture of equality but at what 
price? If does not recognise the worth 
of the individual. It treats the indivi- 
dual as a bit of life-less-soulless sod. 
Democracy on the other hand respects 
the individual and expects the indivi- 
dual in his turn to serve the commu- 
nity, at the same time work out his own 
salvation : It is unfortunate that 
amongst us teachers, there are some 
who are lured by Communist slogans, 
thanks to their suffering! It is most 
regrettable that society, though it is 
aware of the very inadequate salaries 
paid to teachers, has not done anything 
to improve the lot of the teachers. It 
is true there is considerable expression 
of sympathy. No wonder, the suffering 
teacher finds solace in dreaming about 
the panacea that communism holds 
forth. Teachers Associations have 
therefore to bestir themselves and 
should do everything in their power to 
check this development in their ranks. 
Teachers should acquaint their pupils 
with the spiritual values of life and so 
plan their work and life at school as 
to enaBle them to appreciate the demo- 
cratic way ofelife. Though ours is a 
secular state it does not mean it is an 
irreligious state. The teachers have 
therefore a great respomsibility ¿in 
enabling pupils to have a correct 
appraisal of moral “values. 


If we teacHfers take an abiding and 
sincere interest in our students then 
we can have our cause championed by 
the public: Government will not be 
moved by deputations of teachers but 
will readily respond to the call of the 
Citizens. They should be made to 
realise that teachers are the makers of 
the nation!” 


There was a discussion on “New 
Type tests in Mathematics”, led by 
Sri N. Srifivasa Iyer, B.A., L.T, N. C. 
High School, Tiruchy. This was fol- 
lowed by an address on “ The Physical 
Basis of Intellect” by Dr. T. V. frini- 
vasan, M.B.Bss, 
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At the General Body Meeting held in 
he afternoon, the Anrfual Report and 
Statement of Accounts were approved 
and the Office-bearers for the new year 
were elected and some resolutions were 
passed. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR 1951-52. 


Membership :-“21 Secondary School 
Teachers’ Associatjons, two of them 
new, paid their subscriptions before 
31--5--1952, with a membership of 
about 520. Many of them have not 
sent even the total number of members 
for whom they paid the affiliation fees. 
Hence the number 520 is only an appro- 
ximate* estimate. Three elementary 
schools with a membership of over ten 
each and ten individual elementary 
school teachers paid their subscriptions 
during the year. There were four other 
individual members, besides one Life- 
member, Sri A. Rama Iyer, former 
President. Our effective membership 
thus fell from 800 to 573. 


Our Activities :--The two highlights 
of our activities during the year were 
firstly, the Education Week, and next, 
the Election of the Teachers’ Repre- 
sentative in the State Legislative 
Council. 

The Education Week was celebrated 
this year on a grand scale, in co-opera- 
tion with the Dt. Health Association. 
A special Education Week Committee 
was formed. A sum of over a thousand 
rupees was collected with the aid of a 
Dance Recital by Miss Banumathi of 
Kumbakonam, Dr. E. P. Mathuram 
and Dr. P, A. S. Ragavan evinced great 
interest and spared no pains to make 
the Education Week and the Special 
Education and Health Exhibitions suc- 
cessful. Our thanks are due to them 
and the Committee. An oratorical con- 
test for the pupils in the District was 
held as in the previous year, 

We are proud of the fact that Sri G. 
Krishnamurthy was successful in the 
election and though he is no longer a 
member of the profession, continues to 
be a member of the Guild. 

As in 1951, a Citizenship Training 
Course was held in May 1952, this year 
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in the High School in Srirangam. Srj 
A.D. M. Prakasam was our Honorary 
Instructor , Sri Ramaswami, Municipal 
Commissioner, Srirangam inaugurated 
the course. 28 Campers attended the 
camp which included an excursion to 
Thiruvengimalai. We thank the Divi- 
sional Inspector cf Schools, the D.E.O., 
Sri T. S. Sankara Iyer ang the Sri- 
rangam High Schodl authorities for 
enabling us to conduct the camp suc- 
cessfullye 


The year is memorable in yet another 
respect. At long last, the Government 
of Madras have recognized the claim of 
the Aided Elementary and Secondary 
School Teachers for equality of, treat- 
ment with other State employees. We 
refer to the grant of fee concessions to 
children of teachers in aided schools. 
Though what has been granted is far 
below what we have been pressing for, 
yet a beginning has been made, and a 
principle has been conceded and we 
thank the Government. There are no 
indications that our demand for a revi- 
sion of scales of pay of teachers, espe- 
cially the elementary and secondary 
grades is going to be cohsidered in the 
near future. The demand can have 
sanction only if there is organized 
strength in the profession and so long 
‘as District Guilds count their member- 
ships in hundreds, and not in thousands, 
there is no chance for our pleas and 
resolutions to have any effect. Hence 
if is our duty to raise ourselves by our 
own efforts. We appeal to every tea- 
cher to become a member of the Guild 
and to attend every meeting of the 
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Office-bearers for 1952-53. 
President :-- 


Sri M. P. H. Albert, M.A., L.T., 
Bishop Heber High School, 
Teppakkulam. 


Viee-Presidents :— 


Sri Theodore Samuel, M.A., L.T., 
Bishop Heber High School, 
Putthur. 

» K. N. Rangaswami Iyer, 
B.A., L.T., 
The High School, Srirangam. 
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Sri R. Kandaswamy, 
Municipal Elementary School, 
Varahaneri. 

» K. Mon Singh, B.A., L'Y 
Board High School, Maari. 


Secretaries :— 


Sri R. Bhuvarahan, M.A., L.T., 

N. C. High School, Tiruchi. 
» A. J. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
The High School, Srirangam. 
J. G. Clement, B.A., L.T., 
B. H. H. School, Teppakulam. 
» V. Singaram, 

Municipal Ele. School, 
Beemanagar. 
Mrs. Grace Dorairaj 
Municipal Ele. 
Beemanagar. 


Auditor :— 
Sri S. Sivaramakrishna Iyer, 
B.A., L.T. 
Statement of Accounts 1---6--1951 to 
31--5--1952. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Rs. A. P. 
Opening Balance 592 15 7 
Interest 37 7 7 
Rent 100 0 0 
Election fund collection 504 0 0 

Diamond Jubilee 
Donations 125 0 0 

D. J. Tournament 
Entrance Fees p 10 0 QO 
C. T. Camp Adm. Fees. 58 0 0 
Aff. fees & a 379 6 0 
Miscellanebus x 7 0 0 
.Total .. 1,813 13 2 

EXPENSES. 
Rs. A. P. 
Printing, Postage, etc. 108 12 0 
Conveyance ae 125 2 6 
Tea expenses 141 8 6 
Scholarships 270 4 0 
Election Fund Payment 600 0 0 
S.LT.U. Aff. Fee etc. 137 4 0 
sa Publications 

Share ? 20 0 0 
C. T. Camp expenses .. 59 11 9 
Miscellaneous J 50 6 0 
Balance 300 12 5 
Total 1,813 13 2 


ia 


FROM OUR ASSOCIATIONS 


KURNOOL 


A General Body Meeting of the 
Kurnoo] District Teachers’ Guild was 
held in the Coles Memorial Hall, Kur- 
nool on Wedntsday 1—10—1952, when 
Welcome “Addresses were presented to 
the Hon. Dr. M. V. Krishna Rao, Educa- 
tion Minister, the Hon. N. Sankara 
Reddy, Minister of Local Boards and 
Sri S. Govindarajulu Naidu, Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras. The hall 
was packed to the full with local and 
mofussil teachers and the public, 

The proceedings began with orches- 
tra by the pupils and teachers of the 
local Govt. Girls’ High School, The 
address in Telugu, to the Education 
Minister was read by Sri H. Krishna- 


murthy, Guild Secretary, in which an 


appeal was made for bettering the emo- 
luments of teachers. Stress was laid 
on giving some special relief to the 
Rayalaseema teachers who were ex- 
periencing further difficulties due to the 
famine conditions prevailing in this 
area for the last one year or more. A 
request was made to reduce the pre- 
sent unwieldy number in the classes 
to thirty in each section. It was point- 
ed out that teachers preferred getting 
an increase in their salaries to the earn- 
ing by way of extra tuitions since this 
tuition work was an additional burden 
to the already overworked teacher. 

The address in Hindi to the Minister 
of Local Administration was read. by 
Sri P. Venkoba Rao, Hindi Pandit, M. H. 
School, Kurnool. ° It was pleaded in 
this address that the Government scales 
of pay be adopted by such Boards and 
Municipalities as have not yet adopted. 
It was also pointed out that some ini- 
tiative may come from the Govern- 
ment so that the municipalities may 
assign the vacant sites in the respective 
areas, to their teachers and houses 
constructed on co-operative basis. 

The address to the Director of Public 
Instruction was regd by Sri D. N. Babu 
Rao, Headmaster, C. M. H. S., Kurnool. 
In this it was stated that the teachers' 
salaries should be in conformity with 
their qualifications irrespective of the 
agency under which they served, It 
was requested to cancel the “order 
Dis. 3862/52, dated 27--5--1952 direct- 
ing the teachers to take casugl leave on 
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Saturdays and other discretionary holi- 
days if they had to leave the place of 
duty. Another point put forth in thi 
address was the arrangement with the 
postal authorities to have bigger P.F.D. 
Pass Books so that a bogk thay last 
for the entire period of service of that 
teacher. 

Replying, the Minister of Education, 
at the outset appreciated the activities 
of the Guild and said that it was really 
a happy thing for him to Meet the 
Guild. He knew the grievances of the 
teachers and was one who appreciated 
the untiring work of them even under 
the present adverse circumstances. The 
plight of teachers was well-known to 
everybody and the Government also felt 
that the existence of discontented 
teachers would not contribute to the 
progress of education. He promised 
that the Government would try to con- 
sider their grievances to the largest 
possible extent as soon as the position 
improved. 

Sri N. Sankara Reddy, the Minister 
of Local Bodies, said that the Govern- 
ment were favourably considering the 
proposal that such of the Local Bodies 
as were financially sound should give 
Government scales of pay for the tea- 
chers under them. Regarding the 
housing problem, the Minister said that’ 
Government would certainly consider 
favourably when the initiative for 
starting a House Building Society would 
come from the teachers. 

Sri S. Govindarajulu Naidu, Director 
of Public Instruction, replying, said a 
few words infusing the missionary zeal 
in the teachers and added that the grie- 
vances of teachers would certainly be 
considered as the Minister had stated 
earlier. He pointed out that the res- 
pect and status of teachers depended 
upon two main factors independent of 
their salaries and they were, one—-by 
the teachers asserting for themselves 
their high place in society and two— 
by the officers treating the teachers on 
a higher level of respect and in a more 
courteous way than the people belong- 
ing to the other subordinate services. 

There was a short interesting pro- 
gramme of dance recitals by the pupils 
of Govt. Girls’ High Sehool, Kurnool. 
With a vote of thanks by Sri K. N. Pasu- 
pathi the meeting came to a close. 


THE S. I. T. U. PROTECTION FUND LTD. 
Details of Policies Issued during the Month of September, 1952. 


°S. No. Pory No. 


51.. 


5861 
5862 
5863 
5864 
5885 
5866 
5867, 
5868 


5869 
5870 
5871 
5872 
5873 
5874 
5875 
5876 
5877 
5878 
5878 
5880 
5881 
5882 
5883 


5884 
5885 
5886 
5887 
5888 
5889 


5890 
5891 
5892 
5893 
5894 


5895 
5896 
5897 
5888 


5899 
5900 


5901 
5902 
5903 
5904 
5905 
5908 
5907 


5909 
5910 


5911 
5912 
5913 


5014 
5915 


NAME 
Maragatha Valli 
. Meena Bai 
Kamakshi 
Sundaram 
V. Lakshmi 
Kausalya 

M. Lakshmi Bai 
Jayamaponi 

o Christudoss 
R. Rajeswari 
è S. Jayalakshmi 

N. Chandrasekaran 
J. Jagadeesan 

C. V. Sampath 

P. G. Jagadesan 
R. Narasimhan 

A. K. Padmavathy 
Helena Dorairaj 

D. R. Lalitha 
Gladys Chandrabai 
E. Venkatasubbiah 
Lydia Meenabai 

M. Nagarathnam 

V. Suryanarayana 

Iyer 


Ya YG 


P. Hannamma 

A. V Parthasarathy 

A. Rajakkan 

P. Selladurai 

T. K. Krishnaswamy 

Devasigamany 
Malayam 

R. Jeevaratnam 

V. Selvaraj 

S. Satyanarayana 

K. Subramanyam 

E. Ponnuswamy 


T. P. Krishnan 
A. V. Sankaran 
S. R. Antony 
S. Parthasarathy 
Sarma 
V. Sundararajan 
G. Haradatta 
Srowthi 
R. Seetharaman 
M. Abdur Rasheed 
C. Muthu’ Pillai 
N. Narayanaswamy 
Pillai 
C. Venkataraman- 
i julu 
Daisy Dhanam 


P. Swaminathan 
P. V. Ranganathan 
A. V. Bharathi 
K. Ananthapadma- 
nabhan 
S. Ananthanara- 
yanan 
M. G. Narasimha 
Murthy 
C. S. Mahadeva 
Iyer 
N. Swaminathan 
Narasimhachari 
Miligi 


ADDRESS 
A. R. C. Girls’ mon School, Madras, 
0. 4 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

A. R. C. eee, School, Madras. 
o. 


Do. 
A. R. C. Higher Elementary School, Madras 
o. 


Do. 
London Mission High School, Salem. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Municipal Middle School, Kurnool. 


Do. 
T. D. T. A. Hr. Ele. School, 
Alwarthirunagari. a 
Ba Ele. School, Kurumbur, Tifiny. Dt. 
K. M. Hr. Ele. School, Autoor, do. 
Little Flower Ele. School, Salem. 
Little Flower High School, Salem, 


Do. 
Bharathi Vidyalaya High School, Salem. 


Municipal High School, Salem. 
Do. 


Do. 
Municipal Secy. School, Gugai, Salem. 
Dy. Inspector of Schools, Salem Range. 


VR. Subbiah Memorial Hr. Ele. School, 
Tennur, Trichinopoly. 

Pachaippas College School, Madras-1. 

Vivekananda College, Madras-4. 

National High School (Girls), Triplicane. 

Sir M. Ct. M. High school, Pursawalkam, 
Madras. 

Chatram H. School, Kadayam, Tinny. Dt. 


B. T. College, Madanapalle, Chittoor Dt. 
Do. 


Bishop Heber High School, Puthur, Trichy. 
Municipal High Sckool, Kurnool. dd 
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S. No. Pouicy No. NAME ADDRESS 
56. 5916 Sri G. Srinivasa Murthy Municipal High Schook Kurnool. 
57. 5917 » S. Narasimha Do. 
Murthy 
58. 5918 » 5. Harihara Iyer Chatram H. School, Kadayam, Tinny. Bt. 
59. 5919 » D. Arputhasamy St. Fr. Xavier’s High School, Tuticorin. 
60. 5920 » M. R. Thulasiram Do. 
61. 5921 » A. Francis Morais Do. 
62. 5922 » © Alaginswamy A. V. S. Hindu Ele. School, Muthiapuram, 
Tuticorin. 
63. 5923 » R. Rajammal South Sethu St. Hr. Ele.” School, 
Tutiforin. 
64. 5924 » K. Samuel Paulraj Do. 
65. 5925 » G. Sarathambal Do. 
68. 5926 » M. L. Ramamoorthy Board High School, Mecheri, Salem Dt. 
67. 5927 » T. S. Ramaswamy Do. 
68. 5928 » C. Muthukali Do. 
Chetty 
B9. 5929 » K. Thathachariar Kellett High School, Triplicane, Madras. 
70. 5930 » ©. Sankar Rao G. H. M. High School, Salem, 
71. 5931. » A, Chellammal Bd. Girls’ Hr. Ele. School, Attur, Salem. 
72. 5932 » M. G. Kather Bd. -High School, Palakod, Salem Dt. 
Mohaitheen 
73. 5933 „ P. M. Mohd. Ghouse Board High School, Krishnagiri, Salem. 
74. 5934 » N. Rama Rao Bd. Secy. School, Nagarasampatti, Salem. 
75. 5935 » P. A. Parameswaran N. E High School, Alatur, Malabar Dt. 
76. 5936 » S. Vaidyanathan Do. 
TT. 5937 » V. N. P. Nambudiri Do. 
78. 5938 » K. M. Kesavan Nair Do. 
79. 5939 » V. K. Itti Kombi Do. 
Achan 
80. 5940 » P. Bhargavi Do. 
81. 5941 » M. S. Krishna- Municipal High School, Mayuram, 
moorthy Tanjore Dt. 
82. 5942 » N. Ramakrishna Board High School, Hiriadka, S. K. Dt. 
Suvarna i 
83. 5943 » S. Vasudeva Achary Do. 
84. 5944 » C. Sarojini Selvam. K. N. Hr. Ele. School, Kamuthi, 
Ramnad Dt. 
B5. 5945 » M. G. Suryaraman S. V. College, Tirupathi, Chittoor Dt. 
86. 5946 » T. M. Rajagopalan Sir S. High School. Tirukattupalli, Tanjors. 
87. 5947 » T. M. Thiagarajan E. R. High School, Trichinopoly. 
88. 5948 » S. Ramasubra- Chatram H. School, Kadayam, Tinny. Dt. 
manian 
89. 5949 » T. R. Nagarajan , Do. 
90. 5950 » S. Ramalingant Tilak Vidyalaya, Kallidaikurichi. 
H Tinny. Dt. 
91. 5951 "a K. A. Guruswamy C. Abdul Hakim's Hindu-Muslim High 
School, Madras-1. 
92. 5953 » U B. P. Daniel Sir T. C. High School, Washermanpet, 
- Devadathan Madras. 
93. 5953 » S. Dorairajan Kellet? High School, Triplicane, Madras. 
94. 5954 » R. S. Thiagarajan Sir = High School, Thirukattupalli, 
anjore. 
95 5955 » S. B. Padmanabhan Thirthapathi: High School, Ambasamudram. 
96. 5956 » T. Kumaresa Pillay Do. 
97. 5957 » K. S. Lakshmi- Do. 
varahan 
98. 5958 » K. Ramakrishnan Do. 
99. 5959 » K. R. Kaveri Town High School, Kumbakonam, 
Tanjore Dt. 
100. 5960 „ P. Ammalu Do. 
101. 5961 » V. S. Venkata- Sir T. C. High School, Washermanpet, 
subramanian Madras. 
102. 5962 » P. C. Lakshmanan E. K. E. M. Hr. Ele. School, Thalur, 
South Malabar. 
103. 5963 » S. Subbayyan Bishop Heber High School, Trichinopoly. 
104. 5964 » S. Seshadri, National High School (Boys), Triplicane. 


105. 5965 „ M, Devasigamani Kellett High School, Triplicane, Madras. 


MADRAS, ; 
lst October, 1952. 


————— SELECT BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 





BOOKS BASED ON LIMITED VOCABULARY 


Longmans’ Simplified English Series: General Editor : C. K. Williams 
Each 2s. Gd. unless otherwise marked herein. 


Recommended in the latest English Syllabus. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
THE CORAL ISLAND 

THE GORILLA HUNTERS 

THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS, Re. 1/- 
PRESTER JOHN 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

RODNEY STONE 

THE LOST WORLD 

THE WHITE COMPANY 

THREE MUSKETEERS, Re. 1/- 
MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER 

A WONDER BOOK, Re. 1/- 

JANE EYRE 

THREE MEN IN A BOAT 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, Re. 1-4-9 
THE STRANGE CASE OF 
Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. HYDE 
KIDNAPPED, Re 1-2-0 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
“A JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF 
THE EARTH 
ROUND THE WORLD IN 
EIGHTY DAYS, Re. 1-10-0 
THE INVISIBLE MAN, Re. 1-4-0 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 
THE MOONSTONE 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE QUEEN 


Lives of Achievement: Edited by M. E. Carter 
Helen Keller: THE STORY OF MY LIFE, 2s. 6d. 


Eve Curie: MADAME CURIE, 3s, 


Carter: CAPTAIN SCOTT - Explorer and Scientist, 2s. 6d. 
Booker T. Washington: UP FROM SLAVERY, 3s. 


New Method Supplementary Readers: Edited by Michael West (Recent Additions) 


Grade 11. 


THE MAGIC SLIPPERS, 1s. 9d. 


Grade 111. 
FROM EARTH TO MOON, 3s. 
EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES, 


1s. 6d. 


Grade IV. 
SHREWSBURY, 2s. 2d. 
Haggard’s SHE, 2s. 
AFRICAN EXPLORERS, 25. 
Grade V. 


SOME TRAVELS OF LIVING- 
STONE, is. 6d. 


Grade VII? THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, 3s. 


Essential English Library: (A Selection): 
Each 3s. 3d. unless otherwise stated. 


THREE SHERLOCK HOLMES STORIES, 14 As. 
I HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
THE LADY WITH A LAMP 


LONDON 

LEADERS OF MODERN THOUGHT 
THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND 

THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND 
FOUR SHORT STORIES 


General Editor: C. E, Eckersley 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. A New Translation in plain English by C. K. Williams, 


3s. 6d. 


Common Words only have been used The standard has been that 
of the “Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection.” 


OTHER USEFUL BOOKS 
AN EXPLAINING AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF SCIENTIFIC AND 


TECHNICAL WORDS. By W. E. Flood and Michael West, 12s. 6d. 
10,000 Scientific and Technical Words in 50 subjects explained as to 
a layman in a limited vocabulary of about 2,000 words. 
THE CHOICE OF WORDS. A Book of Synonyms with explanations. 
By V. H. Collins, 9s. 6d. 
THORNDIKE JUNIOR DICTIONARY. By P. B., Ballard and H. E. Palmer, 15s, 


Nearly 25,000 words explained in simple terms without cross réferences. 


1056 Pages. 


NEW METHOD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Michael West and J. G. Endicott, 


24,000 items explained within a vocabulary of 1,490 known words.” 6,000 


idioms have been explained. 


Rs. 2-8-0 
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EDITORIAL 


The Prime Minister in Madras: 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to 
Madras must be deemed very success- 
ful for he has filled every heart with a 
new hope and a new courage and a 
bright vision. He has captured the 
imagination of the young and endeared 
himself to the children and the stu- 
dents of the City. Their admiration of 
their beloved Prime Minister in- 
creased a hundred-fold when they saw 
his winning smile and heard his ring- 
ing voice so full of hope and faith. 
During his stay he met the students--- 
children of Elementary Schools, students 
of High Schools and of Colleges sepa- 
rately. The High School students, 
numbering over 40,000 gathered in the 
Stadium. Mr. Nehru went round the 
Stadium acknowledging their warm and 
affectionate greetings and made a stir- 
ring speech, which we publish else- 
where, a speech which has made a deep 
impression on all those who heard him 
then.e He talked to them on the indi- 
visibility of Bharatmata. He told them, 
in his own inimitable way how each 
one of us formed a bit of that great 
Bharatmata and therefore of the heed 
for all the bits to work together for 
the greatness of the land. He held 
before them the picture of their lofty 
privilege and the hard responsibility of 
being Citizens of Free Democratic India. 
It was a great moment when at the 
conclusion of his address 40,000 throats 
with one voice shouted Jai Hind as if 
to assure the Prime Minister that the 
students of Madras were ready to follow 
his lead. 

The Prime Minister on more than one 
occasion has stressed on the need for 
taking care of the Children of to-day. 
They are according to him the Wope of 
the future" of this land. 


Wherever he goes, be it Assam, 
Bihar, Madhyapradesh, or Madras, he 
has been emphasising the neetl to give 
the topmost priority to the care and 
upbringing of the Children of to-day. 


Children in the Famine Area: 


After his visit to the famirfe-stricken 
parts of Rayalaseema he is reported to 
have said with great feeling and emo- 
tion that the immediate task before 
them was to save the children and to 
prevent them from experiencing the 
misery of starvation and beggary. We 
are told that thousands of children are 
moving out of their homes and stand- 
ing on the way-side or entering neigh~ 
bouring urban areas and begging for 
food. His counsel, that we should 
gather children, feed them and edu- 
cate them is of the utmost importance. 
Opening gruek centres and distributing 
Kanjee as though we are bestowing on 
them favours is sure to produce a very 
unhappy state of mind. The children 
need food and they also need joy and 
happiness. It is also necessary that 
they should be educated. We trust 
that his wise counsel would be acted 
upon by those in charge of relief 
measures. 


The Selection Examination : 


Government have at last passed 
orders rectifying a wrong step they 
took a few years ago. The earlier order 
which required the headmasters to 
send all the pupils on the rolls in the 
VI Form to appear for the 5.S.L.C. 
Examination was a denial to the Head- 
master and teachers of schools the 
opportunity to discharge a responsibility 
of presenting to the examination only 
those who in their opinion have satis- 
factorily completed the school course. 
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We are glad that the Government have , 


reconsidered the matter and issued the 
present G.O. restoring to the school the 
means of exercising a responsibility and 
ensuring standards of achievement. 


It is well that teachers ponder over 
the reasons for Government interfer- 
ence in their legitimate responsibility. 
It has been freely said that private pre- 
judices of teachers have been largely 
allowed to influence their decision in 
selecting students and that on account 
of extraneous influence, teachers were 
unable to be fair in the exercise of their 
judgment. These are serious charges 
indeed. Another consideration, we are 
told, was the neglect by the school of 
the students who were not selected to 
appear for the examination, resulting in 
break of studies with serious conse- 
quences to the ‘pupils’ attitude to stu- 
dies. We refuse to believe that teachers 
allowed their private prejudice to in- 
fluence their judgment. For, we know 
the selection was never based on 
the results of a single test. The teach- 
ing faculty of the school had before 
them the pupil’s progress and his effort 
and judged him thereon. However, we 
do hope that teachers will be careful not 
to give room for even a semblance of 
such a suspicion. Regarding the charge 
of undue influence, headmasters and 
teachers have a great responsibility in 
making young people have confidence 
in the decision of the school. In regard 
to the third charge, that schools pay 
little attention to the unselected pupils, 
schools have to plead guilty; for, 
after the announcement of the selection 
results, teachers concentrated on those 
preparing for the examination and 
cared very little for the unfortunate 
few. We strongly feel that schools have 
a responsibility to look after the un- 
selected, so that their deficiencies might 
be set right. In fact they need 
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special attention and we do hope that 
schools would not mind any extra ex- 
penditure or inconvenience in attending 
to these pupils during the short-term 
i.e. January to April. Now that sup- 
plemental examination in October has 
come to stay, it may be worthwhile for 
schools to make special arrangements 
to impart instruction for these pupils so 
that they might be enabled to appear 
for the October examination. We hope 
the Director of Public Instruction would 
give this proposal his serious considera- 
tion. We also hope that headmasters 
of schools would bear in minds the needs 
of these students. 


The Government Order about selec- 
tion of pupils for examination men- 
tions oral tests with the aid of exter- 
nal examiners. It is evident that Gov- 
ernment have in mind the fear of the 
students that teachers might not be fair. 
Teachers have to infuse confidence and 
should exercise their _ responsibility 
wisely and truly in the interest of the 
students. On the way in which they 
act this coming January when they will 
tackle the problem of sending students 
for the examination, will depend the 
freedom and prestige of the teaching 
profession. 


kalan at AN 
OBITUARY. 


We regret to have to announce the 
death of Messrs. J. Muthuswamy, 
Teacher, Board High School, Puliam- 
patti, Coimbatore Dt. (Pol. 3496—2 
Units) and S, Jeevanandamuthu, Board 
Boys Hr. Ele. School, Srivaikuntam 
(Pol. 3724-3 Units) during September. ~ 
The claim amounts of Rs. 566-8-0 and 
Rs. 731-6-0 respectively, will be paid 
to the nominees on receipt of’ the claim 
papers in order. 


V. B. MURTHY, 
Secretary. 


